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A Flicker Movie with a Hand Camera 


By WALTER COLLINS O’KANE, Durham, N. H. 
With Photographs from Nature 


LONG the path that runs from our house to the vegetable-garden is 

a middle-aged apple tree. It is not one of the big, old patriarchs that 

you sometimes see, nor is it in the vigor of youth. Sometime in its 

history it was grafted 6 to 7 feet from the ground, and above this graft the wood 

has grown more rapidly, so that the trunk is bigger above this point than it is 
below; at this place the wood has begun to decay a little. 

Coming by this tree from a job of spring hoeing in the garden, I heard a 
curious sound. It was a sort of continuous chatter, and yet it had more of 
musical note or voice in it than the word ‘chatter’ would imply. It was per- 
sistent and penetrating. It seemed indefinite in origin, but it appeared to 
center somewhere about the tree. 

I stepped a bit nearer and presently made sure that the sound came from a 
hole in the trunk, 8 to 9 feet from the ground. I rapped on the trunk and there 
was instant silence. But in a few seconds the sound began again, at first softly 
and then more confidently. As I watched the hole I saw a gray-brown head 
with a youthful, white-bordered beak appear for a moment in the opening. 
Evidently this was the home of a recently arrived family of Flickers. 

There was a camera in the house and a step-ladder nearby. I called ‘Skip’ 
and she brought the camera. We.set up the step-ladder opposite the hole, 3 
to 4 feet away, and ‘Skip’ climbed up with the camera. Meanwhile, the chatter 
continued. ‘Skip’ extended the bellows front, set the shutter for a hundredth 
of a second, opened the diaphragm, and kept a watch on proceedings. I rapped 
on the trunk and in a moment a head appeared at the opening. 

“Hello,” said a young Flicker, ‘did you ring?” 

‘Skip’ pressed the button and quickly slid a new film into place. 

By this time two heads had appeared at the opening, and each young beak 
had a white spot on the end. 

“Look at that!” said ‘Skip.’ “They’re going to have platinum points on 
their beaks, just like fountain-pens, so that they can dig into wood and not 
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wear out!’ She made another exposure and slipped another film into place. 
The sound of the camera interested the Flickers and they watched her closely. 
Again ‘Skip’ took their picture as they eyed her from the dark hole. 

At my feet in the grass were wild strawberries. I pulled off a stem with 
dangling berries and held it near the entrance to the tree-house. The two 
Flickers were interested at once. One of them opened his mouth as if to take a 
bite, and ‘Skip’ caught his picture. 

I swung the little cluster of berries back and forth and saw another head 
appear in the opening. ‘Skip’ pressed the button again, but there wasn’t 
really room enough in the entrance of that house for three Flickers all at the 
same time, and so the likeness of the third one shows him to be a bit crowded. 

Finally I tried an old trick. These Flickers were youngsters, and therefore 
probably very much like other young folk in certain particulars. When I 
offered them berries and urged them to have a bite they didn’t know whether 
they wanted any or not. We’d try a different plan. 

Holding the strawberries nearer for an instant, I then quickly drew them 
away a few inches. Like a flash the nearest Flicker reached out as far as he 
could, opened his beak wide, and, if Flickers could talk, plainly said, ““Gim-me 
those berries!’ ‘Skip’ took his picture in the act. 

That was the end of the performance—Skip’ ate the strawberries and I 
closed the camera—but we had found out how interesting and almost like a 
group of human children a family of youthful Flickers could be. They had 
been having a lively and noisy time to themselves when ‘Skip’ and I appeared. 
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They were curious as to the strangers and they all wanted to crowd out where 
they could see. They were entertained for a few moments by the strange ap- 
pearance of the newcomers and the unexpected things that they did. When 
they themselves were urged to perform, they had a marked tendency to hang 
back, but when something that looked interesting was offered them, only to be 
pulled away out of reach, they just grabbed for it, in the way of youngsters 
of all time. 

It was not difficult to catch the series of episodes. With her eyes on the 
lively subjects, ‘Skip’ could watch the progress of proceedings and make the 
exposures at just the right moment. Since the birds were energetic and moved 
rapidly, it was necessary that the opening and closing of the shutter should be 
rapidly done also. With a subject so close to the lens one had to be sure of 
ample light, but by opening the diaphragm wide and by setting the shutter at a 
hundredth of a second, good negatives were secured. 


THE BIRDS PHOTOGRAPHED 
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CASPIAN TERNS 


June 18, 1023 


on Hat Island, Beaver Group, 


Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Peter 


By MINNIE M. GLIDDEN 


N A BRANCH ofa linden tree at Westtown, Pa., was a nestful of young 

Purple Grackles, and some 45 feet below the nest a mound of freshly 

cut grass had been piled up. One of the young Grackles fell on this 
grass. He was practically unfledged, a mere suggestion of feathers appearing 
on his head and wings, and he resembled nothing so much as a squab in the 
market-place. Having no feathers, 
he could not fly, his utmost achieve- 
ment being a short hop. 

Henry, a little seven-year-old 
boy, picked him up and brought 
him to me saying, ““Won’t you take 
him, Miss Glidden? The cats’ll get 
him if you don’t.” I consented re- 
luctantly, for that morning my pet 
Robin had did. The Robin had 
been taken forcibly from the mouth 
of a cat by another lad, and although 
it seemed to improve under kind 
treatment, a sharp tooth or claw 
had penetrated some vital spot. It 
was discouraging to take so much 
pains over a bird and then have 
it die. 

The Grackle was named ‘Peter’ 
and claimed much of my attention 
during the following weeks. He 
opened his mouth like a barn door 
and squawked for food when hungry. At first I fed him on oatmeal and cream, 
giving a little bit every fifteen minutes and three times during the night. 
Gradually the intervals between feedings were lengthened. Flies were added 
to his menu when they could be procured and still later a teaspoonful of 
chopped meat. Plantain seeds and chopped lettuce did not meet with his 
approval. 

Peter grew rapidly and shortly had a handsome coat of feathers, with strong 
vings and fine tail. He was now as large and plump as a well-conditioned 
Robin. At the end of three weeks of nurturing care, I decided to take Peter 
to the woods, so that he might learn how to fend for himself. Before doing so 
| devoted one whole day to inducing him to peck food for himself. He was like 
a spoiled child, much preferring to be fed from a spoon, and pitting his will 
against mine. I helped him by holding a tempting morsel of food near him but 
compelling him to take it himself. However, my patience was rewarded, for 
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the next day, of his own accord, he pecked the food readily enough as if he had 
always been in the habit of doing so. He also liked to drink water or milk from 
a teaspoon and would run along the window-sill and tap the bowl of a spoon 
suggestively when he was thirsty. 

There never was a place more bountifully supplied with cats than West- 
town, each household having at least one; there were three in the farm-house 
with a fourth, a stray animal, being fed at the kitchen door. Heavy was the 
toll of birds exacted during nesting season, each cat averaging three birds a day. 
Plenty of trees—oak, pine, and maple—grew about the house, but for fear of 
the cats I took Peter to a meadow with a few fine trees upon it, near a creek. 
Here he was safe for a time from the cats. When they located the spot, I 
would have to hunt up another good place. 

It having been decided that Peter must stay out of the house at night, I 
reluctantly took him one day at dusk to the South Woods, near the Westtown 
(Quaker) School. The trees were very tall there and the undergrowth pretty 
dense. This was Peter’s first night in the woods since he had been under my 
care. It must have been a night of terror to him, for just after I had set him 
free I heard the lonely call of a Screech Owl. It was both cold and damp later 
in the night and must have been hard for him, accustomed to the protection of 
the house. From this and other similar experiences he contracted bronchitis. 
Poor little Peter! 

In the morning when I went to get him, calling ‘‘Peter! Peter,’ there was no 
response. I wore myself out tramping through the woods in every direction, 
at first following paths but afterward striking through the underbrush. Still 
no Peter. The spot in the woods where I left him was about the distance of 
two city squares from the farm-house, one square in a straight line and then one 
diagonally through a meadow to the woods. As I drew near the farm-house, 
the children of the place ran toward me crying, “Good news! Good news! 
Peter has come home!” 

Sure enough, he had and had flown to the shoulder of a lady somewhat of 
my build and general appearance but she, a recent arrival, did not know about 
Peter, and brushed him off her shoulder with her hand. Then he flew to her 
skirt, clinging with his strong little feet and crying piteously. Fortunately, 
a little child, Dorothy, recognized him and her mother welcomed him and so 
there was great rejoicing over the return of Peter. 

It seemed quite remarkable to us that he had found the way. Peter, carried 
in my hands, had been over that route but once previously. He had used his 
bright little eyes to advantage and, being a migratory bird, no doubt had a 
sense of direction which helped him in finding his way back. 

Peter was taken successively to different strips of woods—five in all. In 
each instance he stayed somewhere in the vicinity, where he could either see 
or hear me when I reappeared later. If I were away too long, that is, over 
three hours, he would fly to the farm-house and call for me, but in no instance 
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did he return to a strip of woods that had been abandoned because the cats 
had found us out. I felt he was cooperating with me. A series of electric storms 
made it hard for Peter, and one night he got very wet and cold. The next day 
i hunted up a dry place under a little roof of what had been an old mill. I 
took him there at dusk in the rain and could only hope he would have sense 
enough to remain where he was dry and comparatively comfortable until 
morning but was surprised when he did so. In the morning, bright sunshine 
cleared up a temporarily dismal world. 

Peter spent his days in the treetops, playing with other young Grackles, 
and with Robins. When I visited him and called “Peter!’’ he came to me, 
alighting either upon my head or shoulder, and waiting for me to take him down 
and pet and feed him. It is really surprising what kindness and food will do 
in taming little wild creatures! Peter permitted me to stroke him, to hold him 
in my left hand and to give him shower-baths by throwing water over him with 
my right—to pet him in many ways. 

The Grackle is an insectivorous bird but Peter had been brought up on an 
artificial diet. He was not expert in catching insects and after spending several 
hours in the woods full of insects, come to me ravenously hungry. Instead of 
searching for more food, if he could not find me he would fly to people, usually 
women, and they would feed him, too. The tender care I had given him did 
not fit him to live in a world where the law of ‘the survival of the fittest’ reigns. 

In August the Grackles begin to flock, preparatory to migrating in Sep- 
tember. There is a certain old dead tree in Westtown which is the point of 
departure for the migrating Grackles. Would Peter leave me then? I doubted 
it. One day he was playing with a flock of young Grackles and suddently they 
together flew over an adjoining meadow. Not expecting to see him again, I 
stood up and called loudly, “Goodbye, Peter, goodbye!’ and Peter wheeled 
and leaving them, flew straight to me. 

I knew I must be in New York City by September 1 and I began to wonder 
what I could do for Peter. Would the New York Zoo take him? He ought not 
to be cooped up in a cage after having had such glorious freedom. One would 
naturally think it would be better to leave him in Westtown, if anyone could 
he found who would take care of him—but the cats!—the wretched, bird-eating 
. cats that are loved and protected by their owners, in spite of their depredations. 
Not only do the cats eat countless birds but they maul the poor things before 
eating them, breaking a wing or biting a foot. No, not that fate for Peter! 

Besides being a charming pet, Peter taught me a number of things about 
Grackles. In the first place, his legs and feet seemed to be much stronger than 
those of a Robin and he pushed and pulled with them. He could go straight up 
\ tree trunk for several feet, holding on by his strong little feet; then if I were 

itting in a low chair near the trunk of the tree, he would hop onto my shoulder 
and run down my arm into my lap. 

His mouth was interesting, too. On the roof of his mouth was a ridge of gum 
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in the shape of an open ellipse, the open end toward the back. Inside were two 
rows of sharp, toothlike points which appeared to be of cartilage, and which 
must have assisted him in masticating his food—facts, no doubt, well known to 
ornithologists but not to people in general. With a gesture, I could induce 
Peter to open his mouth wide enough for anyone to look in and see the ‘teeth,’ 
as we called them. 

But who could do justice to the inspiration that the friendship of a gentle, 
confiding bird gives one? A James Lane Allen could—not I. When Peter, in 
response to hearing his name called, would spread his wings wide and fly 
straight to me, perhaps from a meadow where he had been feeding with 
hundreds of other birds, how it thrilled me! People assembled to see Peter fly 
to me from a treetop or from a high telegraph wire, unerringly picking me out of 
a crowd and resting confidingly on my hand, though manifestly afraid of the 
group. I felt something deeper than sympathy for him; I identified myself with 
him. When he flew high above the trees in the blue sky, in spirit I soared with 
him. He seemed like a bit of myself set free—joyous, happy, in being so free. 


SEQUEL 

When it became necessary to go to New York, I wrote to the Director of 
the New York Zoological Park, who turned my letter over to Mr. Lee S. 
Crandall, Curator of Birds. The latter very kindly promised a pleasant home 
for my Grackle and I accordingly took my bird to New York. On the way, 
through an unfortunate accident, one of Peter’s legs was broken. Mr. Crandall 
with skill and gentleness set the broken leg and Peter was put in the Bird 
Hospital at the Zoo until the broken bones should knit—that is, for ten days. 
It had been found that he had bronchitis but that seemed to yield to treatment. 
Excellent care was taken of him and he seemed to thrive. Suddenly he died. 
An autopsy revealed that something sharp, like the beak of an Owl or the tooth 
of a cat, had inflicted a deep flesh wound, penetrating the sternum and the 
lungs, where congestion had occurred. He died of pneumonia. 

Peter did not live in vain. He helped one person who was ill to get well and 
he gave an elevated form of pleasure to many people. Further, the little 
children who saw the generous response he made to nurturing care, will never 
forget the lesson of kindness to animals thus unconsciously learned. 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XXXI. THE NIGHTHAWKS 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


NIGHTHAWK 


The Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor’) is one of the wide-ranging species of 
North American birds and is found, at some season of the year, from the Arctic 
Circle in Yukon Territory to Patagonia, a distance of more than 8,000 miles. 
It is divided into nine subspecies, of which one inhabits the Bahama Islands, 
another the Greater Antilles, while the remainder are North American. The 
ranges of the North American races are as follows: 

The Northern Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor minor) breeds in north- 
central North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean; north to central 
Quebec, northern Ontario, northeastern Manitoba, central western Mackenzie, 
and northern Yukon; west to the eastern edge of Alaska, and to western British 
Columbia; south to southwestern British Columbia, northwestern Washington, 
southwestern Alberta, southern Manitoba, central southern Minnesota, south- 
central Iowa, southeastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, southwestern Missouri, 
northwestern Arkansas, central eastern Missouri, southern Illinois, southern 
Indiana, central southern Kentucky, southeastern Tennessee, central northern 
Georgia, and southern Virginia; and east to the Atlantic Coast from eastern 
Virginia to eastern Nova Scotia, Anticosti Island, and western Newfoundland. 
It migrates south through Colorado, Texas, eastern Mexico, the southeastern 
United States, the Bermuda Islands, the West Indies, Costa Rica, and Panama 
to South America. It winters in South America north to central Venezuela and 
central Colombia; west to western Brazil and northwestern Argentina; south 
to central eastern Argentina; and east to southeastern Brazil and Guiana. It is 
of accidental occurrence north to Melville Island in northern Canada. 

The Florida Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor chapmani) breeds in the south- 
eastern United States, north to central eastern North Carolina, north-central 
South Carolina, central eastern Georgia, central Alabama, southeastern Illinois, 
southwestern Kentucky, south-central Arkansas, and northeastern Texas; 
west to eastern Texas; south to southeastern Texas, southern Louisiana, south- 
ern Mississippi, southwestern Alabama, northwestern Florida, and southern 
Florida; and east to eastern Florida, southeastern Georgia, southeastern South 
Carolina, and central-eastern North Carolina. It migrates south through the 
Greater Antilles and Central America to South America; and it winters in 
southern South America, north to central western Brazil, and south to northern 
Argentina. 

The Pacific Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor hesperis) breeds in the extreme 
'Chordeiles virginianus of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List.’ 
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western United States and southern edge of southwestern Canada; north to 
southern Saskatchewan, southeastern Alberta, southeastern British Columbia, 
and northwestern Washington; west to central western Washington, western 
Oregon and western California; south to southern California and southwestern 
Nevada; and east to central Nevada, central Utah, southeastern Idaho, north- 
western Wyoming, central Montana, and central southern Saskatchewan. 
It migrates south through Kansas, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Mexico, and Nicaragua and winters, probably, in South America. 

Sennett’s Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor sennetti) breeds in the central 
northern United States, north to northern North Dakota and northeastern 
Montana; west to eastern Montana and southeastern Wyoming; south to 
southeastern Wyoming, central southern South Dakota, north-central Ne- 
braska, and northwestern Iowa; east to northwestern Iowa, southwestern 
Minnesota, and northeastern North Dakota. It migrates through Kansas 
and eastern Colorado and probably Central America, and winters, probably, 
in South America. 

Howell’s Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor howelli) breeds in the central 
portions of the western United States, north to central northern Kansas, 
northwestern Nebraska, northeastern Colorado, southeastern and northwestern 
Wyoming; west to western Wyoming and central northern Utah; south to 
northeastern Utah, central western Colorado, central Colorado, central 
southern Colorado, northeastern New Mexico, northwestern Texas, and central 
Texas; and east to central Texas, central southern Oklahoma, and middle 
Kansas. It migrates through eastern Mexico and central America, and casually 
east to Minnesota and western Illinois. It winters probably in South America. 

The Western Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor henryi) breeds in the south- 
western United States, north to central northern New Mexico, southwestern 
Colorado, and north-central Arizona; west to central western Arizona and 
central southern Arizona, south to central northern Sonora, central western 
Chihuahua, and central western Texas; and east to central western Texas, 
southeastern New Mexico, and north-central New Mexico. It migrates through 
Mexico east to Tamaulipas and west to Jalisco, and presumably also through 
Central America. It winters probably in South America. 

The Aserri Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor aserriensis) breeds in southern 
Texas and northeastern Mexico, north to south-central Texas; west to central 
western Texas; south to northeastern Tamaulipas in Mexico; and east to 
central southern Texas. It migrates south through eastern Mexico and Costa 
Rica; and winters probably in South America. 

Owing to the irregular ranges of the various subspecies, as will be evident 
from the ranges given above, and to the usual impossibility of subspecifically 
identifying birds on the wing, it is in many parts of the range of this species 
difficult to be sure of the subspecies of birds merely seen in migration; but, so 
far as is possible, we have indicated the subspecies in the following tables. All 


the records unmarked belong to the typical subspecies, the Northern Night- 
hawk; those prefixed with (*) refer to the Florida Nighthawk; those with (7) 
to Sennett’s Nighthawk; those with ({) to Howell’s Nighthawk; those with 
(§) to the Aserri Nighthawk; and those with ({[) to the Pacific Nighthawk. 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


LOCALITY | 


*Palma Sola, Fla. 
*Orlando, Fla. 
*Pensacola, Fla. 
*Autaugaville, Ala. 
*Long Island, Ala. 
*Savannah, Ga. 
*Kirkwood, Ga. 
*Frogmore, S. C. 
*Columbia, S. C. 
*Raleigh, N. C. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
Variety Mills, Va. 
New Market, Va. 
French Creek, W. Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Mardela Springs, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Renovo, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Shelter Island, N. Y. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Jewett City, Conn. 
Providence, R. I 
\mherst, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Montreal, Quebec 
(Juebec, Quebec 
St. Johns, N. B. 
New Orleans, La. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Kodney, Miss. 
Monticello, Ark. 
\thens, Tenn. 
ibank, Ky. 
lexington, Ky. 
Louis, Mo. 
ncordia, Mo. 
Nansas City, Mo. 
Odin, Ills. 
ney, Ills. 
Chicago, Ills. 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


April 8 
April 8 


| April 12 


April 20 


| April 29 


April 21 
April 25 
April 19 
April 21 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


March 29, 1909 
March 20, 1909 
April 8, 1919 
April 17, 1912 
April 22, 1916 
April 1, 1894 
April 19, 1898 
April 12, 1883 
April 17, 1911 
April 15, 1887 
April 13, 1913 
April 10, 1889 
April 24, 1895 
May 2, 1892 
April 18, 1919 
April 19, 1891 
April 23, 1895 
April 27, 1911 
May 8, 1902 
May 7, 1909 
April 20, 1895 
May 5, 1898 
April 29, 1916 
May 11, 1913 
May 7, 1918 
May g, 1888 
April 24, 1914 
May 6, 1887 
May 12, 1905 
May 10, 1888 
May 6, 1915 
April 19, 1910 
May 18, 1908 
May 12, 1905 
May 6, 1913 
May 9g, 1804 
May 4, 1889 
May 13, 1896 
April 8, 1894 
April 8, 1906 
April 19, 1889 
April 11, 1918 
April 20, 1909 
April 23, 1893 
April 19, 1903 
April 22, 1888 
May 6, 1914 
May 2, 1902 
April 27, 1894 
May 14, 1914 
April 21, 1889 
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LOCALITY 


Lafayette, Ind. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Wauseon, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


London, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
National, Iowa 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Unity, Wis. 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Vincent, Minn. 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Onaga, Kans. 
Omaha Neb. 

Pilot Mound, Man. 
Margaret, Man. 
Aweme, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Alexander, Man. 

Ft. McMurray, Alta. 
tRed Cloud, Neb. 
Belvidere, Neb. 
tValentine, Neb. 
TtVermilion, S. Dak. 
tForestburg, S. Dak. 
tHuron, S. Dak. 
tRapid City, S. Dak. 
tGrand Forks, N. Dak. 
tArgusville, N. Dak. 
tLarimore, N. Dak... 
*Grafton, N. Dak. 
tCharlson, N. Dak. 
§San Antonio, Texas 
§Kerrville, Texas 
tDenver, Colo. 
tBoulder, Colo. 
tTYuma, Colo. 

tEstes Park, Colo 
tCheyenne, Wyo. 
"Rupert, Idaho 

© Meridian, Idaho 
{Rathdrum, Idaho 
tTerry, Mont. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
"Great Falls, Mont. 
{Big Sandy, Mont. 


€Columbia Falls, Mont. 


{Indian Head, Sask. 
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Number | 
of years 
record 
s May 9 
12 May 13 
12 May 5 
22 May 11 
10 May 9 
12 May 11 
14 May 16 
13 May 14 
4 May 21 
14 May 15 
2 May 18 
30 May 18 
17 April 29 
11 May 17 
22 May 13 
10 May 14 
9 May 11 
6 May 19 
9 May 15 
21 May 14 
2 May 21 
7 May 7 
6 May 10 
27 May 9 
7 May 16 
11 May 27 
9 May 21 
25 May 20 
4 May 26 
4 May 26 
9 May 14 
May 18 
May 22 


May 16 
May 21 
May 20 
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May 31 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 


spring arrival 


May 1, 1919 

May 6, 1912 

April 26, 1915 
April 21, 1909 
April 20, 1896 
April 30, 1898 
May 1, 1915 

May 6, 1909 

April 30, 1884 
May 5, 1917 

April 30, 1914 
May 9g, 1895 

April 23, 1896 
May 6, 1912 

May 2, 1905 

May 3, 1911 
May 7, 1907 

May 16, 1913 
May 7, 1887 

April 26, 1882 
May 21, 1897 
May 1, 1913 

May 2, 1892 

April 30, 1895 
May 8, 1915 

May 20, 1903 
May 10, 1909 
May 12, 1896 
May 109, 1895 
May 109, 1895 
May 28, 1903 
May 3, 1913 

May 11, 1890 
May 109, 1913 
May 10, 1912 
May 16, 1903 
May 18, 1887 
May 29, 1904 
May 1, 1904 

May 18, 1894 
May 23, 1895 
May 20, 1914 
May 26, 1913 
April 2 
April 2 

May 4, 1897 
May 26, 1905 
May 9, 1906 

May 21, 1920 
June 6, 1889 

May 18, 1912 
May 20, 1913 
May 20, 1899 
June 2, 1898 

May 30, 1916 
May 15, 1907 
June 1, 1906 

May 29, 1897 


May 18, 1906 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


The Migration of North American Birds 


LOCALITY 


“Eastend, Sask..... 
Flagstaff, Alta. 
Banff, Alta. 
“Spokane, Wash. 


“Santa Barbara, Calif . 


“Klamath Lake, Ore. 
"Tacoma, Wash. 
© Burrard Inlet, B. C. 


“Okanagan Landing, B. C. 


pe poe Average date of 
record spring arrival 

8 June 1 

5 June 1 

2 | June 1 

| 

2 June 3 

2 April 28 

3 May 31 

4 | May 31 

2 | June 3 

II | June 6 


| 


| 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


May 26, 1913 
May 27, 1913 


| May 28, 1909 


June 1, 1904 


| April 27, 1863 
| May 26, 1915 


May 22, 1919 
May 26, 1885 
June 1, 1914 


FALL MIGRATION 


LOCALITY 


St. Johns, N. B. 
Montreal, Quebec 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Wells River, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Harvard, Mass. 
\mherst, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Renovo, Pa. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
l'rench Creek, W. Va. 
Highlands, N. C. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
“Raleigh, N. C. 
*Kirkwood, Ga. 
*\utaugaville, Ala. 
"Pensacola, Fla. 
“Orlando, Fla 
*Melrose, Fla 
Ottawa, Ont 
loronto, Ont 
london, Ont 
Detroit, Mich 
Wauseon, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Chi ago, Ills 
Port Byron, Ills 
Odin, Ills . 
ncordia, Mo 
bank, Ky 
ens, Tenn 
‘ew Orleans, La 
Vincent, Minn 
\linneapolis, Minn 


a Average date of 
pbs fall departure 
9 September 12 
19 September 3 
6 | September 5 
6 September 1 
6 September 8 
9 September 17 
2 | September 22 
16 | September 16 
2: | September 12 
7 | September 15 
2 | September 18 
9 September 3 
8 | September 20 
18 September 20 
19 September 5 
10 September 3 
9 October 2 
13 | September 27 
4 September 19 
4 | September 21 
3 October 6 
14 September 21 
2 | September 20 
2 | September 30 
4 | October 4 
3 | September 25 
4 September 12 
30 September 4 
12 September 16 
3 September 14 
9 September 8 
8 September 16 
3 September 16 
6 September 7 
9 September 22 
6 September 22 
4 September 24 
II October 9 
7 September 22 
6 September 21 
7 | October 18 
2 | September 10 
4 September 13 


| 


Latest d. -e of 
fall departure 


September 27, 1896 
September 17, 1893 
September 13, 1917 
September 10, 1911 
September 12, 1914 
October 3, 1907 
September 27, 1887 
September 29, 1897 
September 26, 1910 
September 28, 1918 
October 1, 1914 
September 14, 1893 
October 1, 1903 
October 11, 1885 
September 23, 1899 
September 11, 1908 
October 15, 1885 
October 11, 1914 
September 22, 1892 
October 13, 1909 
October 13, 1914 
October 6, 1886 
September 28, 1902 
October 11, 1910 


| October 20, 1917 
| October 13, 1911 
| September 25, 1917 


September 23, 1892 
October 11, 1906 
September 22, 1902 
September 17, 1917 
September 30, 1895 
October 8, 1915 
September 26, 1916 


| October 7, 1914 


October 7, 1914 


| October 14, 1890 


October 18, 1913 
October 9, 1890 


| October 5, 1908 
| November 3, 1895 


September 10, 1897 


| September 15, 1906 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


| Number | calidad re 

LOCALITY | o—_— yop ety | yp Bethy 
Lanesboro, Minn . 8 | September 17 September 30, 1892 
Madison, Wis 6 September 15 | October 6, 1913 
National, Iowa 12 September 17_ | September 30, 1917 
Keokuk, Iowa 10 | September 29 | October 8, 1902 
Winnipeg, Man 2 September 7 | September 19, 1914 
Aweme, Man 24 | September 7 September 24, 1917 
Margaret, Man 4 September 12 | September 18, 1912 
tCharlson, N. Dak 3 | September 20 | September 22, 1918 
TRapid City, S. Dak 9 | September 2 | September 10, 1912 
tForestburg, S. Dak 3 | September 16 | September 21, 1903 
tSioux Falls, S. Dak 2 | September 2 | October 1, 1908 
Onaga, Kans 22 | September 18 | October 22, 1906 
Topeka, Kans 4 | September 28 | October 6, 1891 
Banff, Alta | September 17, 1909 
{Eastend, Sask 2 | September 5 | September 15, 1910 
“Columbia Falls, Mont 2 September 20 | September 28, 1895 
"Big Sandy, Mont 4 September 3 September 19, 1906 
"Great Falls, Mont 3 September 16 | October 6, 1919 
“Bozeman, Mont 4 September 13 September 21, 1916 
© Meridian, Idaho 2 September 8 September 15, 1913 
“Rupert, Idaho 3 September 12 September 16, 1909 
tYellowstone Park, Wyo 3 September 6 September 15, 1917 
tTYuma, Colo 4 September 16 September 25, 1904 
tBoulder, Colo 4 September 4 September 15, 1912 
tDenver, Colo 5 September 25 | October 14, 1910 
Okanagan Landing, B. C. 7 September 6 | September 15, 1915 
{Tacoma, Wash 2 September 2 September 11, 1904 


TEXAS NIGHTHAWK 

The Texas Nighthawk is the northernmost race of the South American 
Nighthawk (Chordeiles acutipennis), of which also another form occurs in 
North America. The two other subspecies are found in Central and South 
America. The ranges of the North American subspecies are as follows: 

The Texas Nighthawk (Chordeiles acutipennis texensis) breeds in the south- 
western United States, Mexico, and Central America; north to middle Texas, 
southern New Mexico, southeastern Arizona, northwestern Arizona, south- 
western Utah, southern Nevada and central California; west to western 
California, northwestern Sonora, southern Sinaloa, central Aguas Calientes, 
and Guanajuato; south to southern Morelos and Puebla; east to central 
western Vera Cruz, eastern Tamaulipas, and central southern Texas. It winters 
regularly in central and southern Mexico, in all of Central America north to 
Durango, and rarely to southern Arizona; west to Colima; east to Vera Cruz 
and Yucatan, and southeastward through Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa 
Rica to eastern Panama. 

The San Lucas Nighthawk (Chordeiles acutipennis inferior) inhabits Lower 
California, where it breeds north to the northern part of the peninsula, and 
south to Cape San Lucas in the southern portion. It winters in the extreme 
southern part of Lower California. The few migration notes following all 
refer to the Texas Nighthawk; 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY dou Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 
Brownsville, Texas........ bemireean 2 | March 28 March 8, 1912 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 3 April 13 April 10, 1902 
Tucson, Ariz. . | 2 | April 9 April 7, 1908 
Fresno, Calif. . 5 | April 3 March 20, 1914 
State College, N. Mex 2 | April 22 April 20, 1915 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SEVENTY-SIXTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Nighthawk (Chordeiles virginianus, Figs. 1 and 2).—A newly hatched Night- 
hawk in its covering of mottled down looks more like the chick of some gallina- 
ceous bird than the offspring of a species so eminently aerial that it comes to 
earth only to rest and nest. Within a few days after birth the natal down is 
pushed outward by the incoming second plumage, which grows so rapidly that 
by the end of a week it has practically replaced the first plumage. Except for 
the downy tips attached to the incoming feathers, the young bird now looks 
like a Nighthawk with short wings and tail. It is probable that this plumage 
is completed within another week and that the young bird therefore takes wing 
within three weeks of its birth.' Both sexes then resemble the adult female in 
having no white band across the tail near its end, but the buffy throat-patch 
of the adult female is merely suggested or replaced by black and buff bars. 

There is, evidently, at least a partial molt in the spring, for when the birds 
return from their winter quarters the males have their distinctive marks of 
white throat and tail-band, and the females have their buffy throat-patch. 

Pending action by the A. O. U. Committee, I shall not attempt to define the 
characteristics of the various races of Nighthawks found in the United States. 
On the preceding pages, Dr. Oberholser gives a list of those forms it is proposed 
to recognize, together with their ranges, and it is from the latter rather than 
from descriptions of their plumage that we may hope to identify Nighthawks 
in the field. 

Texas Nighthawk (Chordeiles acutipennis texensis, Fig. 3).—This small 
Nighthawk of tropical and subtropical America differs from our northern bird 
most obviously in its paler, more buffy coloration both above and below, and 
in having ochraceous spots on the wing-quills, while the bar across the primaries 
appears on the four, instead of five, outer feathers, is nearer the end of the 
leathers, and, in the female, is buff instead of white. Doubtless the plumage- 
changes of this species resemble those of our northern bird, but I have not the 
material to show them. 


'F. H. Herrick shows that the Nighthawk can fly when 18 days old. ‘Home-Life of Wild Birds’, roor, p. 83. 


Motes from Field and Study 


Annual Meeting of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union 


The annual meeting of the American 
‘Ornithologists’ Union is always a notable 
affair, but this year it promises to be of ex- 
ceptional interest. For the first time it will 
be held outside the limits of the United 
States, Ottawa having been selected as the 
locality, to demonstrate the fact that bird- 
lovers as well as birds know no political 
boundaries. 

The date of the Congress is October 12 to 
14. Details in regard to hotel accommodation 
and the like, may be obtained from Mr. 
Hoyes Lloyd, Chairman of the local com- 
mittee, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 

The usual exhibit of bird paintings will be 
held in connection with the Congress. Those 
interested should communicate with Mr. P. 
A. Taverner, Chairman, Victoria Memorial 
Museum, Ottawa. 


Some Notes on Sitting Birds 


Some time ago, chancing to find a colony 
of Brewers’ Blackbirds in Saskatchewan, I 
attempted to photograph some of them at 
their nests. I was short of time and, con- 
sequently, my hiding device was crude, but 
the results were interesting in several ways. 
Wishing to get a picture of a sitting hen, I 
placed my apparatus in position and retired 
to a better hiding-place to wait, with the 
end of the shutter release. I watched the 
bird return and after giving her time to 
settle down, exposed a plate, only to find, 
upon development, that she had outwitted 
me. She had crouched in such a position that 
only her tail and the top of her head were in 
range of the lens. 

Incubating birds often sit in different ways, 
sometimes high up and sometimes low. This 
is not altogether dependent upon the shape 
of the nest, for the manner occasionally 


PINTAIL ON NEST CROUCHING TO AVOID OBSERVATION 
(262) 


Notes from Field and Study 


WESTERN SANDPIPER 


varies with the sex, a female sitting low down 
as though to give the maximum of warmth 
and protection to the eggs, and a male 
sitting higher in such a way as to suggest that 
he is there under protest and is anxious to 
leave. 

\ southern Saskatchewan Oriole watched 
me interestedly, with head high up when I 
was at a distance, but her head sank as | 
approached, until the time her courage failed 
and she flew, when all that could be seen with 
field-glasses was her tail. Another one I 
tried to photograph never exposed much 
more than her beak and tail to the camera, 
slipping on, or rather in, to the nest from the 
back so quickly 1and unobtrusively that 
picturing her in the act was impossible. 

Birds with long necks, such as some of the 
Geese and Ducks, seem aware that when 
sitting these features may attract attention, 
and, instead of folding them up, sometimes 
stretch them out upon the ground. This, of 
course, is not the normal position but one 


adopted when alarmed. The birds are alert 
and ready either to leave their nests or defend 
them but still have hopes of escaping ob- 
I succeeded in photographing a 
Pintail in this position on the prairie. 

The courage of sitting birds varies tre- 
mendously, not only with the species but 
also with the individuals. It often happens 
that one of a pair will be very bold and the 
other 


servation. 


correspondingly nervous, although 
both may be normally close sitters. 

We generally speak of sitting birds as 
females but when photographing Grebes on 
the plains I found the males as willing to sit 
as their mates. A male Horned Grebe makes 
a most devoted parent and takes as much 
interest in the nest and its contents as his 
partner does, if not more. The Phalaropes 
carry matters even farther, and it is the 
male that one flushes from the nest. 

Closely sitting wild birds, though com- 
paratively still, do not behave like the hens 
of the poultry-house, but rather give an 
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impression, as a rule, of suspended energy. 
Often they doze, it is true, but generally 
every faculty seems alert and they are in- 
terested in all sounds and motions within 
their range of hearing and vision. 

The positions of the nests frequently have 
much to do with the boldness of birds, and it 
is a red-letter day in the calendar of the 
naturalist when he finds a pair of a normally 
shy species to have built in such a place that 
they have become familiarized with human 
beings.—H. H. Pirrman, Wauchope, Sask., 
Can. 


Sandpipers and a Kodak 


It may be hard to get a good bird picture 
with a fine, especially made camera, but I 
know it is hard to do it with only a Brownie 
kodak, the kind I use. 

It was in August when I first tried my luck 
as a bird photographer. The location was a 
lake that 
smaller as a result of the summer drought. 
The water-lilies, that usually grow in the 
edge of the water, were on dry land, and 


20-acre was slowly becoming 


there were no blossoms, only large green 
pads near the water. In spite of the dry 
weather, this lake was large enough to at- 


tract the water-birds. There were West- 
ern Sandpipers, many Killdeer, a few 
Yellow-legs, Least and Black Terns and 


several other species. Louisiana Herons and 
American Egrets fished in deeper water, and 
a Mexican Cormorant still farther out. A 
surprising fact is that a pair of Pintail Ducks 
spent most of August there. 
getting pictures of these Ducks but my 
attempts were unsuccessful, so I confined 
myself to the less timid birds. 

I put the kodak right at the edge of the 
water, set it, and tied a cord so that I could 
snap a picture from a distance. Then I with- 
drew to a spot where several lily-pads partly 
hid me, and waited. Presently a group of 
Sandpipers came along, dipping their bills in 
the water and enjoying themselves consider- 
ably, but they suspected something, and 
turned back. Others came along and 
behaved the same way. Some birds would 


I considered 


invariably ‘jump’ over the range of the 
kodak with a ‘squeak.’ 


(I believe they 
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enjoyed disappointing me.) But at last my 
victim came, a Western Sandpiper. I 
snapped him. After a time the birds became 
less afraid and I got several ‘shots.’ But it 
was not the first time I tried that the pictures 
were good, and it was several days before I 
got one that was really worth while.— 
Louis Gipp1ncs, Jr., Brenham, Texas. 


American Egret in West Virginia 


On April 28, 1926, the writer was shown a 
beautiful specimen of American Egret which 
had been picked up dead along a small 
stream near French Creek, Upshur County, 
West Virginia. The finder, a small boy, had 
been attracted by an unusual white object 
waving in the wind, which proved on ex- 
amination to be the aigrettes of the bird. 
There were no marks on the body by which 
to tell positively the cause of the bird’s 
death. 

There are very few records of the occur 
rence of this bird in West Virginia, and, se 
far as the writer can determine, none made 
at this season of the year. There had been 
no especially severe storm which might have 
carried the bird out of its course, so that no 
explanation is offered as to its straying so far 
from its normal breeding-ground. 

The plumage was very nearly perfect, the 
aigrettes being well developed. The speci 
men has been sent to the state collection at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. 
Va.—Mavrice Brooks, French Creek, W. 
Va. 


The Shoveller and Turkey Vulture at 
Englewood, N. J. 


On April 17, 1926, despite the extreme 
tardiness of spring, I succeeded in noting 62 
species of birds in the Englewood region, 
New Jersey. The Duck migration, which in 
normal years is almost concluded at this date, 
was exceedingly large, and it was indeed 
surprising to obtain a large list of Ducks, the 
more notable of which were a female Shovel 
ler and a drake Ruddy Duck. 

The Shoveller was discovered at low tide 
amongst a scattered flock of Pintail and Black 
Ducks which were resting on the mud-flats of 
Overpeck Creek. The sun being directly at 


my back made the situation perfect for ob- 
servation and enabled me to see clearly the 
light brownish body, light blue wing coverts, 
and tremendous bill. The bird was later seen 
in flight and bore a remarkable resemblance 


to a Blue-winged Teal, but the enormous bill 
and larger size rendered it unmistakable. 
\fterward, while carefully looking over the 
Ducks which had remained on the creek, my 
attention suddenly turned to a large bird 
circling over the marshlands. Being pre- 
viously familiar with the Turkey Vulture in 
life, one glance through 12 X binoculars at 


1e long narrow wings, the unspread tail, 
eneral dark appearance, and light, graceful 
light was enough to reveal the identity of 
his individual. It gradually progressed over 
the marsh in large graceful circles, its long 
irrow wings displaying a silvery effect at 
ich =swerve.—ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK, 
Vew York City. 


Nest-Protecting Display of the Woodcock 
he strutting of Woodcocks with spread 


ils has been mentioned by several ob- 
rvers, but I find no reference to the use of 
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A STRUTTING WOODCOCK 
From a painting by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


the tail as a lure to lead interlopers from the 
nest. This, however, seems to have been the 
clear intention of an incubating bird ob- 
served at Bronxville, N. Y., on various dates 
between April 10, 1926, and the hatching of 
the four eggs on April 20. 

On April 13, my young daughter, Alison, 
and her friend Carolan Hayward, first con- 
ducted me to the nest, which was located in 
a field of briers and tangled grass close to a 
wooded swamp. The behavior of the bird 
on this and subsequent occasions was sub- 
stantially the same. She (assuming that it 
was the female) would allow us to come 
within a few feet before leaving her well- 
concealed position. Then she would spring 
from the nest, pitch on the ground close by, 
and, standing with the tail toward us, would 
raise and spread it so as to show to full ad- 
vantage the double row of glistening white 
spots at the ends of the rectrices and under 
coverts. Next, flashing this striking banner 
slowly, she would move off among the trees 
in the attitude of a strutting turkey cock, 
stopping when we refused to follow, and then 
tripping ahead for a few steps, all the while 
bleating softly. The effect was astonishing; 
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the ordinary low visibility of a Woodcock 
against the forest floor no longer held, for the 
spotted fan of the tail had become a most 
conspicuous and arresting mark. 

We were unsuccessful in trying to photo- 
graph the display, but Mr. Fuertes most 
faithfully followed descriptions in making the 
charming water-color which is here repro- 
duced in black and white. 

The contrasting terminal spots of the 
Woodcock’s tail, which are apparently so 
seldom seen in life, are present in both sexes 
and in all stages of plumage after the loss 
of the down. They are of a curious silvery 
white, with the metallic gleam of a fish’s 
scale rather than the usual surfacing of a 
feather. It is interesting that the European 
Woodcock, a bird of a different genus, has 
display or luring marks of exactly the same 
nature. Mr. J. 
me that the silvery luster of both species is 


T. Nichols has suggested to 


doubtless related to visibility in the dusk, 
when a dead white would not have the same 
value—ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, 
Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City. 


Am. 


Turkey Vulture in New York State 


A few observations on the Turkey Vulture 
in New York State may not be untimely in 
the light of Mr. 
Brrp-Lore. 

I had the pleasure of spending the month 
of September, 1923, at Lake Minnewaska. 
Having made the acquaintance of the Turkey 
Vulture in Virginia the previous summer, I 
was rather interested, not to say surprised, 
to find that on any bright, warm day one 
could see from one to fifteen or more of these 
birds at a time within two miles of the lake. 

They kept rather close to the steep preci- 
pices which form the southeastern face of 
All ages from 
downy-headed fully adult 
birds could be seen in a gathering. 

It would seem reasonable that they might 
The cliff faces are 


Howes’ recent article in 


the Shawangunk Mountains. 
youngsters to 


nest in that locality. 


almost vertical but deeply seamed and to 
locate their nests one would have to be pro- 
vided with ropes and tackle since the cliffs 
are for most of their extent entirely unscal- 
CHARLES H. BLAKE, Cambridge, Mass. 


able. 
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An Osprey’s Nest 


The accompanying photograph, taken ai 
Winter Harbor, Maine, during the latter 
part of July, 1925, shows an Osprey’s nest in 
a much-exposed and rather unusual situation, 
viz., on topof an iron spindle. For the benefit 
of inland readers it may be said that thess 


AN OSPREY’S HOME 
Photographed by D. W. C 


Lathrop 


spindles, which are used to mark rocks in 
navigable waters, consist of a heavy iron 
pipe with a ball, cage, or other conspicuous 
object at the top. 

In this case the nest was placed on a hori- 
zontal iron ring, from which a number of 
pendants formerly hung, but only one of 
which remained. Although Osprey’s nests 
have occasionally been reported in such sit- 
uations, it is certainly unusual, at least on 
the coast of Maine, where spruce trees and 
other suitable nesting places are so plentiful. 
Both birds were in the vicinity while the 
photographs were being taken and part of 
the time one of the birds was on the nest, 
which probably contained young.—HENRY 
S. SHaw, Waban, Mass. 


Making Amends to the Sparrows 


The tactics of a little group of English 
Sparrows, observed on a day in August, 1924, 
while intently engaged, as they appeared to 
be, in quest of insects, were both interesting 
and amusing. Along one side of the local 


public square, where it was customary to 
park automobiles, the Sparrows were holding 
forth, and although only an occasional car, 


possibly from the country, could offer much 
in the way of a feast, they had evidently 
learned that some cars, on the radiators of 
which had been caught insects of various 
kinds, presented worth-while objectives. 
From time to time scarcely would a car come 
to a standstill until two or three individuals, 
soon followed by others, investigated what 
might be in store, or perhaps the entire 
number at once beset its front end. Whether 
the radiator heat, if intense enough to be a 
disturbing factor, or the insects in particular, 
if any, attracted them, could not be deter 
mined. It was noticed, however, that they 
failed to “lick the platter clean,”’ and were 
ever on the alert for a new arrival. They 
neither tarried long nor made revisits. That 
they could find even a meager something to 
eat in connection with an agency that has 
practically eliminated, at least in our cities, 
a former source of food for the Sparrows, 
seemed a unique turn of affairs. I have since 
looked for a similar occurrence, but none has 
been noted.—Haro_p M. Ho ianp, Gales- 
burg, Ills. 


A Wren Note 


I think that Mr. McAtee (in Brrp-Lore 
for May-June) must be right that the case 
igainst the House Wren is “individual, local, 
or sporadic.” 

lor several years the House Wrens have 

ilt in a bird-house on a cedar tree close to 
our house, so that I have had good oppor- 
tunity to observe them. During the same 
period, a pair of Yellow Warblers have built 
their nest in a bush close by. The Yellow 
Warblers are named amongst the birds whose 

‘gs the House Wren is said to puncture. I 

ive seen the Wren chase the Warblers from 

: cedar tree, but, as far as I can judge, 

thing has ever happened to the Warbler’s 

‘s. Each year the Warblers return and all 

the male Warbler and the male Wren 

ur out their songs from bushes within a 


feet of one another.—ANNIE L. SEARS, 
| 


iN altham, Mass. 
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Brown Creeper Nesting in the Bronx, 
New York City 


The Brown Creeper, which is regarded as 
a fairly common winter visitant in the vi- 
cinity of New York, and usually abandons 
this region about the first week of May, was 
observed many times toward the end of the 
month in a large swamp at Van Cortlandt 
Park, New York City. The idea of this 
species nesting so far south along the coast 
seemed entirely out of the question until a 
pair was observed going through a queer per- 
formance which was rightly regarded as the 
courtship. 

On the afternoon of May 27 I proceeded 
to this locality with hopes that closer investi- 
gation would yield success and thus verify 
the breeding of these peculiar birds within 
the city limits. Patient search through the 
southern part of the swamp was futile and I 
was about to enter the northern half when the 
faint trill of a Brown Creeper was heard high 
up in the dead trees. A moment later the 
bird was observed, at a low altitude, entering 
the swamp, and a glance through my field- 
glasses showed that it had some dark material 
in its bill. I immediately started through the 
swamp by jumping from log to log, endeavor- 
ing at the same time to keep an eye on this 
tiny creature, but this proved disastrous as a 
short time afterwards I found myself knee- 
deep in one of the pools. However, I was now 
stimulated with the fact that the birds were 
really nesting, and I patiently waited with 
eyes and ears in high tension. Only a few 
minutes had passed when the bird was again 
observed going in the same direction; on this 
occasion he was slowly followed for a short 
time when he disappeared under the bark of 
a dead tree. It was a dead, medium-sized red 
maple which was broken off about 35 feet 
from the ground and lightly covered with the 
foliage of a Virginia creeper. Approximately 
25 feet up a small pocket was formed by the 
warped bark and here my long-searched-for 
treasure was finally found. The tree was 
somewhat unsteady and I had to be content 
with watching the pair continually taking 
this unknown substance under the bark. 

A week later the nest was revisited and 
again the birds were seen continually taking 
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the bark. This time my 
inquisitiveness triumphed and I slowly 
climbed the unsteady tree to see whether the 
birds were still building the nest or whether 


material under 


it was the young which necessitated the at- 
tention. It was a great surprise as I peeped 
under the bark to see four nearly full-grown 
Creepers. The adults became excited and by 
their weak trills had several species congre- 
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gate about the adjacent bushes to aid them 
scold. I managed to go through all this suc 

cessfully and returned to my observation 
post. I feel certain that both the adults 
aided in feeding the young. 

This is the first local breeding record for 
the Brown Creeper, the only other regional 
records being from northwestern New Jersey. 
—ALLAN CRUICKSHANK, New York, N.Y. 
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4 cool, backward spring (mentioned in most 
of the reports from the northern and eastern 
states) have retarded the north- 
ward the that its 
peak for arboreal species came somewhat late 
(May 18 to 20), and more than the usual 
stragglers were present in early June. The 


seems to 


migration in East, so 


main wave of transients in the Pittsburgh 
region apparently largely escaped this re- 
tarding effect. There Warblers 
hordes during the second week in May.” 


“arrived in 


Boston REGION.—The weather during the 


past two months has been exceptionally cool, 


with only a few days of normal summer tem- 
perature such as we expect at this time of 
year. To give an instance of the quick 
changes in temperature we have had during 
the spring—May 2 and 3 were lovely 
summer days, the thermometer rising to 82° 
on the 3d; the next morning the temperature 
was 38° and a cold northwest wind was 
blowing. At this date (May 4), in an ordi- 
nary year, the apple trees would be on the 
point of blossoming; this year, however, the 
leaves barely showed green. The weather 
remained cool, even in June, with night 


temperatures below 50°, and on the last 


A BROOD OF WILD GEESE 
Photographed on the New Rochelle, (N. Y.) Reservoir by Leland Quindry 
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evening of this spring period (June 15) the 
mercury was 46° and during the night there 
was a killing frost. 

Naturally, the vegetation was very back- 
ward and during the May migration the 
leaves offered no obstruction to a view of the 
arboreal Warblers, but, unfortunately, the 
birds did not come northward in big waves 
this year. They straggled along regularly, in 
the main, but on May 3 there was a promi- 
nent influx of the group represented by the 
Chewink (a week late) and on May 13 there 
was good evidence of the arrival of transients 
in large numbers on the Boston Public 
Garden (reported in Massaschusetts Audu- 
Another 
wave, a very late one, passed through on 
May 30 and 31. 

Many anomalies occurred this season. To 


bon Society Bulletin for June). 


mention one—the Chipping Sparrow, a bird 
which is due here on April 12, and which 
usually arrives in full breeding numbers, or 
very soon attains them, did not put in an 
appearance this year till about April 20 and 
was very sparsely represented until May 3, 
when it came in with the Chewink, Brown 
Thrasher, and Black and White Warbler 
group. I have never known the Chipping 
Sparrow to arrive so late. 

A very unusual condition in the botanical 
world was noted this year—the simultaneous 
blooming of plants which normally flower 
rhodora and the lady’s 
slipper. Rhodora of the cold swamps, where 
it is exposed to the wind, was a month late; 
the orchid, growing on the sheltered forest 
floor, was practically on time. 

In this irregular season the Catbird came 
in on schedule date and in normal numbers, 
uninfluenced by conditions which affected the 
migration of nearly every species of bird. 

The Robin and Bluebird are breeding in 
numbers far below normal, indicating, pre- 
sumably, a destruction of many individuals 
in the southern states.—Winsor M. TYLER, 
Lexington, Mass. 


weeks apart, e. g., 


New York Recion.—From April 15 to 20 
the temperature averaged 10° below normal; 
from the 20th to 25th about 8° above; the 
26th and 27th were again cold; and from then 
on to May 20 seasonable temperatures were 
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the rule, May 3, 18, and 19 being notably 
warm, May 4, 5, 9, 11 and 16 notably cool. 
The foliage was very backward, forsythia and 
Norway maple only coming into bloom at 
Garden City, L. I., April 26. 

Interest in field-work is now so keen in the 
New York region that this limited report will 
not suffice for anything like complete record 
of migration data if space is to remain for 
discussion. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the Linnzan Society plans from now on to 
assemble all significant local migration dates 
and publish them in summary form in its 
proceedings. 

More than the usual stragglers from the 
spring migration lingered into June this year. 
The following may be mentioned from a June 
census of birds made in Westchester County 
(R. R. Coles): June 11, Common Terns, a 
Magnolia Warbler, Blackpoll Warblers 
(June 13, Kensico, Kuerzi). June 12, an 
Flycatcher, Myrtle Warblers. 
June 13, Bonaparte’s Gulls, a Least Sand- 


Olive-sided 


piper, Semipalmated Sandpipers, Solitary 
Sandpipers, Black-bellied Plover. 

In the Bronx section, the Bronx County 
Bird Club’s records contain very late dates 
for a Sapsucker (May 20, Kuerzi) and Junco 
(May 27, Kessler), and the nest of a Brown 
Creeper was found at Van Cortlandt Park on 
May 27 (Cruickshank), where F. E. Watson 
had seen the species late, and suspected it of 
breeding. 

A few Red Crossbills lingered through 
April and May, the latest dates apparently 
being May 16, in the Bronx Section (J. J. 
Hickey), and May 28 in Westchester (Coles). 

The present period has been notable for 
the number of southern stragglers reported. 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons, Prothonotary 
and Yellow-throated Warblers, and Gnat- 
catchers have been observed in Central Park, 
New York City. A summer Tanager was 
picked up dead at Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
(H. L. Ferguson). A second bird of this last- 
named species (in the female plumage), the 
only rare southerner to be observed person- 
ally by the writer, was in the woodland at 
Mastic, L. I., on May 16, a rainy, north- 
easterly day. It was more or less in company 
with a male Scarlet Tanager and the only two 
(silent) Red-eyed Vireos observed, the 
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species not having yet generally arrived there. 

\ feature of interest is several reports of 
the Orange-crowned Warbler in our region, 
as a rule only casual in spring. An occupied 
Fish Hawk’s nest at Quogue, L. I., May 23 
(F. E. Watson and C. L. Lewis) is of interest, 
as there are few recorded instances of this 
bird nesting on Long Island away from its 
Gardiner’s Island stronghold. The same ob 
servers record a pair of Pintail at Quogue on 
this date, apparently late spring stragglers. 
Watson observed a flock of 5 Canada Geese 
on Shinnecock Bay, at Southampton, on the 
30th, and 
Southampton on the 31st. These Plover are 


Piping Plover, with young, at 


of course, common breeders at the west end 
of the south shore (Long Beach) but occur 
only as a transient at Mastic, an intermediate 
locality where the beach slants down short 
and abruptly from the dunes. 

Among other dates sent in from 
Long Island are a Fish Hawk at Smithtown 


Branch, February 14, flying over northward 


stray 


about a half mile from the water, white head 
and breast easily noted (L. W. Turrell), 
purely casual so early; a Willet, Lawrence, 
May 9, 
always rare in spring, and the last the latest 


and again June 9 (H. F. Stone), 
Long Island record, at least in recent years; 
> Black Skimmers near Jones Inlet, May 22 
R. C. Whitman 
\s time goes on 
feral Wildfowl are met with. 
a problem to differentiate them from native 
wild birds whose ancestors have never fallen 


an increasing number of 
It is sometimes 


under man’s dominion, and even when this 
is possible, as in the case of the Mute Swan, 
they form an interesting addition to our bird 
life which should not be ignored, the estab 
lishment of which, on the other hand, has a 
rather special interest. This spring a pair of 
Mallards is reported as nesting at Over 
peck, N. J. (G. E. Hix, B. Nathan, and 
others). Whereas our region lies within the 
general breeding range of the species, there is 
a probability that these were feral or the 
descendants of feral birds. The Mallard also 
bred in one or two localities in Westchester 
County (Coles). Even more interesting are 
two pairs of Canada Geese which nested this 
year in Westchester County and have been 
objects of special study for R. R. Coles, of 
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Mamaroneck, and L. Quindry, of New 
Rochelle; a pair on the Larchmont Reservoir 
seem to have been unsuccessful in their nest- 
ing. Concerning a pair on the New Rochelle 
Reservoir, Mr. Quindry sends the following 
data, accompanied by a photograph of the 
birds with their goslings: March 30, 2 Geese 
first appeared at Malstead Lake; April 1, 
they moved to New Rochelle Reservoir; 
April 10, one disappeared; April 28, the one 
which left April 10 was not seen again until 
the nest the 28th on Owl 
Island; May 10, Geese and 4 goslings feeding 
on shore; May 12, pictures taken; parents 


was found on 


very bold, one rushed the photographer 

On May 30, a Lawrence’s Warbler was 
observed near Port Chester, N. Y. It had a 
song like that of the Blue-winged but with 
the addition of a third syllable (R. L. Burd 
sall). On June 6, the banded Brewster’s 
Warbler was back at its Wyanokie (N. J 
nesting station for the fifth consecutive year 
(Carter and Howland). At Grassy Sprain, 
just north of Yonkers, N. Y., where the Blue 
winged Warbler is common, nesting Law 
Brewster's Warblers also have 
banded 


rence’s and 


been found, adults and young 
(Kuerzi and Carter).—J. T. Nicnois, New 
York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The season just 
passed has been exceptionally cold. Freezing 
temperatures occurred in April, light frosts 
in May, and fires, for comfort, have been in 
order in early June, when the thermometer 
registered in the fifties on several occasions. 
As usual, under such weather conditions, 
the bulk of the late April and early May 
migrants were unusually late. Observers had 
the delightful experience of witnessing two or 
three Warbler waves of most unusual size. 
May 1 brought the first Warbler wave. On 
this date Mr. Gillespie reports the Redstart, 
Prairie, Parula, Black-throated Green, Yel 
low, Myrtle and Black and White Warblers 
the last two in large numbers—at Glenolden, 
Pa. The second wave, May 8 and 9, included 
the Worm-eating, Golden-winged, Nashville, 
Magnolia and Blackburnian Warblers. At 
this time, also, the Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
and Scarlet Tanagers occurred in numbers. 
The most noteworthy wave occurred on 
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May 18 when the trees were literally swarm- 
ing with Warblers. The air fairly hummed 
with their voices and individual songs could 
not be recognized. Fifteen species of War- 
blers were found in the short space of 40 
minutes, singing and feeding in a grove of 
oaks at Collingswood, N. J. (J. K. Potter). 
Mr. Danforth found some 20 species in about 
as many minutes at Merion, Pa., on this date. 
\ Prothonotary Warbler among the throng 
was his most startling discovery. A deluge of 
Magnolias and Hooded, numbers of Black- 
burnians and Bay-breasted, a few Cape May 
and Wilson’s made up the greater portion of 
the passing host. 

Observers lists show that they have noted 
from 27 to 31 species of Warblers during the 


‘Season.’ Favorable conditions were pro- 
ductive of a number of long, interesting lists. 
May 15, Delaware City, 85 species, John T. 
Florida Gallinule, Bald Eagle, Great- 
Wood Duck. April 25, 
Region, 91 species, Charles 
Black-backed Gull, Piping 


Plover, Henslow’s Sparrow. May 9, Barne- 


mlen 
horned Owl, and 
Barnegat Bay 
Urner—-Great 
gat Bay Region, 114 species, Charles Urner 

4 eggs), Bald 
Eagle, Great-horned and Barred Owls, Pine 


Cooper’s Hawk (nest with 
Siskin, and Philadelphia Vireo. May 22 and 
23, Barnegat Bay Region, 139 species, 
Messrs. Weber, Urner, and Dr. Janvrin on 
the 22d; joined by Messrs. Walsh and Fried- 
man on the 23d. (As a matter of reference 
and interest to local observers, the complete 
list is here recorded.)—Loons, 7; Glaucous 
Gull, 2; Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Her- 
ring Gull, 1,850; Ring-billed Gull, 6; Laugh- 
ing Gull, 275; Bonaparte’s Gull, 4; Common 
lern, 350; Roseate Tern, 2; Least Tern, 1; 
Black Tern, 1; Double-breasted Cormorant, 
11; Red-breasted Merganser, 64; Black 
Duck, 8; Red-head Duck, 1; Greater Scaup, 
1; American Scoter, 5; Mute Swan, 2; Brant, 
3 (probably crippled); Great Blue Heron, 25; 
Little Blue 


Heron, 1; Green Heron, 10; 


Black-crowned Night Heron, 14; Clapper 
Rail, 2; Woodcock, 1; Dowitcher, 1; Knot, 
30; Pectoral Sandpiper, 4; Least Sandpiper, 
560; Red-backed Sandpiper, 6; Semi-pal- 
mated 


Sandpiper, 800; Sanderling, 
Greater Yellow-legs, 28; Spotted, 43; Hud- 


sonian Curlew, 1; Black-bellied Plover, 425; 


125; 
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Killdeer, Plover, 
Piping Plover, 11; Turnstone, 95; Bob-white, 
17; Pheasant, 2; Mourning Dove, 7; Turkey 
Vulture, 9; Marsh Hawk, 6; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1 (?); Bald 
Eagle, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Osprey, 30; 
Great-horned Owl, 1 (heard); Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 3; Black-billed Cuckoo, 2; King- 
fisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 9; Whip-poor-will, 
16 (heard); Nighthawk, 1; Chimney Swift, 
40; Hummingbird, 1; Kingbird, 10; Crested 
Flycatcher, 13; Phoebe, 2; Alder Flycatcher, 
2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 18; Fish Crow, 40; 
Starling, 75; Bobolink, 1; Cowbird, 8; Red- 
winged Blackbird, 200; Meadowlark, 24; 
Baltimore Oriole, 3; Purple Grackle, 20; 
House Sparrow, 60; Goldfinch, 10; Vesper 
Grass- 


1; Semipalmated 300; 


Sparrow, 3; Savannah Sparrow, 1; 
hopper Sparrow, 1; Henslow’s Sparrow, 4; 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 26; Seaside Sparrow, 
12; Chipping Sparrow, 27; Field Sparrow, 8; 
Song Sparrow, 95; Swamp Sparrow, 10; 
Rose-breasted 
Scarlet 


Cardinal, 5; 
Grosbeak, 1; Indigo Bunting, 1; 
Tanager, 1; Purple Martin, 13; Barn Swallow, 
150; Tree Swallow, 150; Bank Swallow, 5; 
Rough-winged Swallow, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 
23; Red-eyed Vireo, 9; White-eyed Vireo, 12; 
Black and White Warbler, 18; Blue-winged 
Warbler, 3; Nashville Warbler, 1; Tennessee 
Warbler, 1; Parula Warbler, 12; Yellow 
Warbler, 58; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
1; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Magnolia Warbler, 4; 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2; Black-poll War- 
bler, 33; Blackburnian Warbler, 2; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 15; 
Prairie Warbler, 13; Ovenbird, 14; Northern 
Water-thrush, 10; Maryland Yellow-throat, 
38; Yellow-breasted Chat, 2; Hooded, 2; 
Wilson’s, 10; Canada, 3; Redstart, 18; Cat- 
bird, 70; Brown Thrasher, 24; Carolina Wren, 
4; House Wren, 9; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
7; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 
4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Wood Thrush, 
12; Veery, 1; Gray-cheeked Thrush, 1; Olive- 
backed Thrush, 2; Robin, 45; Bluebird, 5. 
From near Lancaster, Pa., Mr. Marburger 
reports a Redbreasted Nuthatch, April 30; 
Upland Plover, April 14; Hooded Warbler, 
April 30; and Cape May Warbler, May 11. 


Towhee, 24; 
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From Glenolden, Pa., Mr. Gillespie reports 
a White-crowned Sparrow, May 18; Gray- 
cheeked Thrush (singing), May 27; and a 
Yellow-throated Vireo, June ro. 

Mr. Carey flushed a Woodcock at Haddon- 
field, N. J., May 10. 

Little Blue Herons, mostly adults with 
now and then an immature white one, have 
been reported from various points along the 
Mr. John Emlen found 
Such an 


New Jersey coast. 
several at Cape May on May 29. 
early spring flight would seem to indicate a 
return of these birds to our coast for breeding 
purposes. 

Nesting Bluebirds seem to be very scarce 
this spring. One nest that came to our at 
tention had two dead young in it. Starlings 
are, no doubt, responsible to some extent for 
this scarcity of Bluebirds. 

Starlings apparently occupy every avail- 
able hole, crevice, or bird-house. A _ bird- 
house erected in the front yard of the writer 
was immediately appropriated by Sparrows. 
These were soon ousted by Starlings. The 
Starlings, in turn, were discouraged by three 
applications of the garden hose. A pair of 
Crested Flycatchers now occupy the box. 
These birds, with the aid of the ever present 
snake-skin, which in this case is curled in a 
very life-like manner about the eggs, are 
holding off all invaders. Starlings and Spar- 
rows now and then peep into the box but 
depart in haste with cries of alarm. 

The Philadelphia Jnquirer, under date of 
May 22, prints the picture of a Hawk trapper 
holding up a Buteo. Underneath we read: 
“C. C. Conger, Jr., of Penn Laird, Virginia, 
claims the national championship as the 
‘Chicken Hawks.’ He has 
trapped 1,200 of the birds.” We cannot help 
but wonder how long before our large bene- 
ficial Hawks will be rare sights. A last- 
minute postal from Mr. Danforth records 
the following interesting observations: June 
5, Narberth, Pa., Mourning Warblers, 2; 
Blackpoll Warblers still common. June 13, 
Veery singing. June 7, Merion, Pa., North- 


destroyer of 


ern Water-Thrush.—JuLian K. Porter, 
Collingswood, N. J. 
PITTSBURGH ReEGION.—The past two 


months have brought forth an abnormal dry 
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season, following a period of almost daily 
snows and rains which ended late in April. 
The following five to six weeks unusual dry 
weather prevailed, with only two rainy days. 
The general temperature condition was 
‘cool!’ During the past two weeks, Nature 
has been doing well toward making up the 
deficiency in rainfall, and plant life is going 
ahead with the usual early summer vigor, 
so that present conditions compare favorably 
with those of other years. 

The cool days of late April apparently re- 
tarded the coming of the Warblers, and, as 
a result, they arrived in hordes during the 
second week in May. Observers everywhere 
within a radius of 35 miles of Pittsburgh 
found them in large numbers during that 
week. Conditions this spring have been 
favorable for the observation of this group 
as the leaves on the trees did not come out to 
any great extent until well into the middle of 
May. The list of Warbler arrivals recorded 
by the local Audubon Society is as follows: 
April 17, Louisiana Water-Thrush; April 25, 
Black-throated Green Warbler; April 30, 
Black and White Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, 
Yellow Warbler; May 2, Nashville Warbler, 
Magnolia Warbler, Water-Thrush, Palm 
Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Cape 
May Warbler; May 4, Oven-bird; May 9, 
Cerulean Warbler, Maryland Yellow-throat, 
Blackpoll Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler, 
Canadian Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
Golden-winged Warbler, Kentucky Warbler, 
Hooded Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Worm- 
eating Warbler, Northern Parula Warbler, 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Redstart; May 106, 
Wilson’s Warbler; May 20, Mourning War- 
bler; Bay-breasted Warbler. 

The nesting of the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
is becoming of fairly common occurrence in 
Beaver and Allegheny counties. These birds 
were seen at work on a nest at Deer Creek 
(April 30) by Miss Helen Blair and again 
(May 9g) at Raccoon Creek by O. C. Reiter 
and party at two places along an old aban- 
doned road through the woods. They also 
found an old nest from last year in a fair 
state of preservation nearby. P. F. Squier, 
on May 9, found three nests of this species at 
Deer Creek. Other records of his for the 
same day and location are nests of the Red- 


winged Blackbird, Northern Flicker, and , 


Red-tailed Hawk. Nesting of our birds 
within the urban districts continues suc- 
cessfully. Miss Lily Frederick reports finding 
(April 16) within the grounds of the Mercur 
home on Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, nests 
of the Mourning Dove and the Robin. Miss 
Dorothy Auerswald found (May 10), near 
her home at Millvale, which is within the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan district, nests of the 
following: Catbird, Robin, Yellow Warbler, 
and Song Sparrow. Near Brentwood, on 
May 13, Miss Agnes Portman found, near to 
the roadside, a nest of a Ring-necked 
Pheasant containing thirteen eggs. From the 
general appearance of the nest and the eggs, 
incubation was nearly complete at that time. 

Prairie Horned Larks have been seen on 
several occasions since February 27 near New 
Kensington. On April 17 and 18, C. H. 
Manley saw two, male and female, feeding 
on worms and busily engaged in carrying 
food. A week later, on April 25, he again 
visited the spot but for the first time since 
early spring could find no trace of these 
birds. Presumably the young birds that were 
being fed had matured sufficiently for flight 
and all had left the locality. 

Occasional reports of the occurrence of the 
Starling continue to come in but none of 
them indicate its presence in great numbers. 
Its distribution, however, seems to be more 
general than last season. At Rocky Run, 
near Emsworth, two of them were seen on 
\pril 17, walking about on the ground in an 
orchard with three Robins for companions. 
William C. Grimm records them as breeding 
this spring at Slack Hollow, south of Pitts- 
burgh, and in Upper St. Clair Township, 
near Cremona. On May 23, he found several 
at this place that had appropriated as homes 
holes that had been made by Red-headed 
Woodpeckers and Northern Flickers. 

The Orchard Oriole, while not at all com- 
mon, is being seen occasionally. At Oakdale, 
Miss Portman saw one several times between 
May 9 and 16. Miss Frederick saw it at 
Coraopolis Heights on May 9, and H. H. 
['lliott saw two at Industry on May 16. The 
\merican Osprey was seen by a group in the 
\nderson Run Valley near Adams on May 
15. It sat on a tree-top for a long time and 
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was joined by a Crow which perched on a 
near-by branch and chattered continually, 

From Forbes Forest, near Rector, Miss 
Marie Knauz obtained a list on May 22 and 
23 which includes the following species: 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, Canadian Warbler, 
Black and White Warbler, Yellow Warbler, 
Oven-bird, Blackburnian Warbler, Scarlet 
Tanager, Indigo Bunting, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Towhee, Phoebe, Crested Flycatcher, Wood 
Thrush, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Downy Woodpecker, Baltimore Oriole, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Tufted Titmouse, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Veery, Goldfinch, Kingfisher, 
Bobolink, Kingbird, Meadowlark, Red-tailed 
Hawk, Red-winged Blackbird. 

From Ridgway, in Elk County, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Alsop reports seeing a Con- 
necticut Warbler on May 6. The same day 
she saw, on the Clarion River, two Hooded 
Mergansers and three Lesser Scaups. This 
river has suffered the pollution that is com- 
mon to our streams in western Pennsylvania, 
which makes the discovery of these Ducks on 
its surface of interest. Two Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, uncommon in this particular 
district, were seen in deep woods on May 14. 
The Hairy Woodpecker and the Cape May 
Warbler have not been recorded in her 
locality this season, although several were 
seen there last year. 

At Hartstown, in Crawford County, Miss 
Helen Blair and party saw in and about 
Pymatuning Swamp, on the week-end of 
May 29 to 31, a large number of varieties 
among which were the Upland Plover (6 of 
these were flying about over a marshy field; 
an empty nest was found but there is some 
doubt if it belongs to the Plover or not); 
Savannah Sparrow, common; American Bit- 
tern, Little Green Heron, Semipalmated 
Plover, Whip-poor-will; Alder Flycatcher; 
Bobolink; Gadwall. 

At Finleyville, Mrs. Steffler has a pair of 
southern Mocking-birds nesting in a haw- 
thorn bush on the grounds of her home. 
When first discovered this nest had three or 
four eggs in it; on June 5, there were three 
young birds in the nest. It is located about 
3 feet above the ground and placed in such a 
thicket of thorns that it has remained un- 
molested by stray cats. Two other reports of 
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this species in our region have come in. At 
Houston, James Pates has a pair nesting on 
his premises and there are young birds in the 
nest. At the experimental mine maintained 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, which is lo- 
cated to the south of Pittsburgh, Vernon 
Allison saw a pair of them on the higher 
branches of an oak tree. In the lower part of 
the same tree he found a Brown Thrasher. 
On May 23, at Sandy Lake, in Mercer 
county, P. F. Squier and a party came upon 
5 Woodcock. The birds flew up in front of 
them and separated, 4 going to one side and 
1 to the other. The solitary bird fluttered to 
one side, as if injured, until the rest got 
under cover. Apparently the flock was an 
old bird and four new ones of this season. 
Other species observed by this group in- 
cluded White-winged Scoter, 2; Yellow-billed 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, 2; Blue 
Spotted Sand- 
Swamp 


Cuckoo, 1; 
Jay, 4; Least Sandpiper, 2; 
piper, 4; 
Sparrow, 10; Philadelphia Vireo, 2; Water- 
Thrush, 2; Water-Thrush, 2; 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 1; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
30; Virginia Rail, 1; Greater Scaup, 10. 

The White-throated Sparrow has shown 
plebeian tendencies this spring during its stay 


Pectoral Sandpiper, 1; 


Louisiana 


with us. On several occasions it has been 
observed feeding on the ground in farm door- 
yards in company with English Sparrows.— 
SiwneEY K. Eastwoop, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WASHINGTON REGION.—A continuation of 
the relatively cool weather through April and 
May, 1926, had an interesting effect on the 
migration of birds in the Washington region. 
While many of the earliest migrants from the 
south were tardy in arriving, others were 
early, and of the later migrants some were 
Of sixty-seven 
during 


late and some were early. 
species that Washington 
April or May, taken at random, twenty-six 
were late, thirty early, and eleven on time, 
that is, within a day of their average ap- 


reached 


pearance. 
Among the tardy arrivals were the Yellow- 


billed Cuckoo, which was not reported until 
May 13, at Chevy Chase, Md., by W. H. 
Ball, whereas it ordinarily appears about 
May 6; the Nighthawk, reported on May 9g, 
at Warwick, Va., by the same observer, its 
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, average date of appearance being May 3 


the Purple Martin, first noted on April 2 at 
Arlington Beach, Va., by W. H. Ball, al 
though it commonly reaches this region about 
March 29; the Solitary Vireo, first seen April 
24 at Warwick, Va., by Miss M. T. Cooke 
six days behind time; the Wilson Warbler, 
reported May 12 from Cabin John Bridge, 
Md., by W. H. Ball, four days late; the Black 
and White Warbler, seen at Chain Bridge, 
D. C., April 22, by Miss M. T. Cooke, al 
though it commonly reaches this region about 
April 16; and the Wilson Thrush seen May 5, 
along Piney Branch, in Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, by W. H. Ball, four days late. 
Of those that were reported earlier than 
ordinary, the following may be mentioned: 
Greater Yellow-legs, April 
Arlington, Va., by Mr. and Mrs. L. B. 
Miner, five days ahead of its usual appear 
ance; Cliff Swallow, now a very rare bird in 
the vicinity of Washington, even during mi- 
gration, seen on April 17, near Arlington, 
Va., by C. R. Shoemaker, whereas its average 
date of appearance is April 24; Rough-winged 
Swallow, noted on April 2 at Arlington Beach, 
Va., by W. H. Ball, eight days in advance of 
its usual arrival; Barn Swallow, observed at 


seen 17 near 


the same place on the same date, by the 
same observer, ten days early; Bank Swallow, 
seen April 7, near Alexandria, Va., by the 
writer, thirteen days ahead of its normal 
appearance in the spring, and within three 
days of its very earliest record of April 4, 
1918; Golden-winged Warbler, reported 
April 29, along Piney Branch, in Rock Creek 
Park, by W. H. Ball, although it usually is 
not noted until about May 3; Hooded 
Warbler, seen, April 24, at Dyke, Va., by 
Miss M. T. Cooke, four days ahead of its 
usual time; Blackburnian Warbler, reported 
on May 1, from Chevy Chase Lake, Md., by 
Mr. Ross (of Rutland, Vt.), three days early; 
Canadian Warbler, seen, May 5, in the 
Zoological Park, Washington, D. C., by 
Edmund Platt, three days earlier than usual; 
Tennessee Warbler, reported, May 4 from 
the Zoological Park, Washington, by W. H. 
Ball, an early record that is equaled only by 
one made on May 2, 1923, by one on May 4, 
1919, and another by Mr. Ball, May 3, 1925- 
from the Arlington Experiment Farm, Va. 


In addition to these early appearances, at 
least four species arrived earlier than any 
previous records indicate. These birds are the 
Least Sandpiper, seen on April 17, at the 
\rlington Experiment Farm by W. H. Ball, 
two days in advance of its previously earliest 
record April 1880; Semipalmated 
Plover, seen, on April 30 at the Arlington 
Experiment Farm by W. H. Ball, a rare 
for it there are 


of 19, 


species about Washington 
but occasional records and none earlier than 
27 
at Alexander Island, Va., opposite Washing- 
ton, by Mrs. T. M. Knappen, the earliest 
previous occurrence of which, and the only 


May 3, 1884; American Egret, seen, May 


other spring record, is May 30, 1891; and a 


Double-crested Cormorant, another rare 
bird about Washington, particularly in the 
spring, seen on April 7, the Potomac 


River, near Alexandria, Va., for which the 


on 


earliest previous date is May 11, 1917. 

\ still more definite result of the low tem- 
perature conditions during the present spring 
was evident in the tarrying of a considerable 
number of winter residents and transients, 
chiefly Ducks and other water-birds. Among 
those that remained beyond their regular 
were: the Yellow Palm 
Warbler, seen May 11, at Soldiers’ Home, 
D. C., by W. H. Ball, whereas it usually dis- 
ippears about April 27; Swamp Sparrow, 
at College Park, Md., by L. D. 
Miner, ten days beyond its usual date of de- 


spring sojourn 


seen, May 22 


parture; the Savannah Sparrow, which was 
noted at Fort Humphreys, Va., May 14, by 
E. A. 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, reported May 1, at 
Chevy Chase Lake, by L. D. Miner, although 
ordinarily is not seen beyond April 23; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, observed May 20 at Ar- 
lington Beach, by Miss K. H. Stuart, al- 
though it usually departs about May 9; Blue- 
vinged Teal, noted May 1s, at Miller, Va., 
y Miss M. T. Cooke, although it commonly 
disappears about April 23; Pintail Duck, seen 
\pril 17 by Miss M. T. Cooke, at Alexander 
Island, D. C., six days later than it usually 
mains in this vicinity; and the Canvasback, 
hich the writer observed on the Potomac 
River, near Washington, on April 7, which is 
ithin two days of its latest previous record. 
In addition to 


Preble, which is ten days late; the 


there several 


these 


are 
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species whose very latest records of stay were 
broken by observations made this year. 
These are: the Rusty Blackbird, seen, May 
14 on the Anacostia River, by W. H. Ball, as 
against its previously latest record of May 
11, 1917; the Pine Siskin, observed on May 
22 at College Park, Md., by Prof. R. V. 
Truitt, three days later than its previously 
latest record of May 19, 1888; the Black 
Tern, noted on May 27, at Alexander Island, 
Va., by Mrs. T. M. Knappen, whereas its 
previously latest record was May 17, 1917; 
the Common Tern, seen on the same date by 
the same observer in the same locality, one 
day later than its previously latest record of 
May 26, 1917; Greater Yellowlegs noted also 
on the same date by the same observer, at 
the same locality, as against the previously 
latest record of May 20, 1917; the Lesser 
Yellowlegs, observed on May 22, at College 
Park, Maryland, by Miss M. T. Cooke, the 
previously latest record for which is May 17, 
1917; the Red-backed Sandpiper, reported 
May 27 at Alexander Island by Mrs. T. M. 
Knappen, more than two weeks later than 
its previously latest record of May 12, 1917; 
Semipalmated Plover, seen on May 27 and 
28 at the same locality by the same observer, 
as against its previously latest record of May 
25, 1906; Pectoral Sandpiper, observed by 
W. H. Ball, on May 14 on the Anacostia 
River, and on May 15 at Little Hunting 
Creek, Va., by Mrs. C. A. Aspinwall, and on 
May 26 at Columbia Island, D. C., by the 
same observer, all of which dates are much 
later than its previously latest record 
of April 22, 1887; the Shoveller, of which 
there are very few spring records, noted on 
April 17, at Arlington Beach, Va., by W. H. 
Ball, which is much later than its previously 
latest record of April 9, 1922; the Ring-necked 
Duck, seen April 13, on the Potomac River 
near Washington, D. C., by E. A. Preble, the 
previously latest record of which is April 4, 
1920; the Baldpate, seen on April 17 at 
Alexander Island, Va., by Miss M. T. Cooke, 
whereas its previously latest record is April 
14, 1918; and the Gadwall, of which a flock of 
30 was observed by the writer on April 7 in 
Occoquan Bay, Va., although it previously 
has not been reported in the spring later than 
March 28, 1920. In fact, the present season 
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has been the most notable for late records 
since 1917. 

The Ducks that were so numerous in the 
Potomac River during the past winter and 
through the month of March seemed loath to 
leave their good feeding-grounds, and re- 
mained in part into April. On April 7, we 
noted some 48,000 Scaup Ducks, mostly 
Greater Scaups, about 14,000 Canvasbacks, 
and more than 9,000 Black Ducks between 
Washington and Widewater, Va., a distance 
of some 45 miles; but by April 13, the Can- 
vasbacks had disappeared entirely, the Scaup 
Ducks were reduced to about 5,000, and the 
Black Ducks to less than roo. 

In addition to the very latest record of the 
Shoveller above given, it may be well, as this 
species is very rare in the spring, having been 
recorded only twice prior to 1926, to mention 
another record made by W. H. Ball on April 
5, at Arlington Beach, Va. The Bufflehead, 
which is also rare in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, was noted by the writer on April 7, on 
the Potomac River, at Widewater, Va., and 
near Marshall Hall, Md. 

The Gulls in considerable numbers re- 
mained in the Potomac River at least up to 
the middle of April, often gathering into con- 
siderable flocks, particularly when roosting 
on the bars or other convenient places. These 
Gulls were of three species, the Herring Gull, 
Ring-billed Gull, and Bonaparte Gull. An- 
other characteristic of this spring’s migration 
was that the land-birds were apparently not 
as numerous as usual in individuals, although 
most of the species were present, and this 
scarcity was particularly noticeable in the 
small thrushes and in the Blue-winged, 
Tennessee, Golden-winged, Nashville, and 
Black-poll Warblers. 

The Prothonotary Warbler, which is of 
rare though apparently fairly regular oc- 
currence along the Potomac River in the 
vicinity of Dyke, Va., was reported by Brent 
M. Morgan, on May 9, on the railroad bridge 
that spans Neabsco Creek, Va. It was also 


seen at Dyke, Va., on May 13, by Miss K. 
H. Stuart. A flock of 50 American Pipits was 
reported from Widewater, Va., April 8, by 
W. H. Ball; this species is of more or less 
irregular and uncommon occurrence about 
Washington, and flocks of this size are not 
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often observed. Seven Laughing Gulls were 
reported on April 8 from Quantico, Va., by 
the same observer, and the species was re- 
ported from Gravelly Point, Va., on April 27, 
also from Dyke, Va., on April 24, by L. D. 
Miner. The Cerulean Warbler, one of the 
rarest birds to be found around Washington, 
and of which there are comparatively few 
records, was seen on May 4 along Piney 
Branch in Rock Creek Park in the city, by 
W. H. Ball. 

The progress of the nesting season during 
this spring is indicated by the finding, on 
April 25, of a nest of the Carolina Wren, con- 
taining five newly hatched young, on Min- 
neshoe Island, Md., by W. H. Ball; a Phoebe’s 
nest containing five eggs at the same place 
on the same date; a nest of the Chewink, 
containing four eggs, on May 5, along Piney 
Branch in Rock Creek Park; nests of the 
Redstart and Rough-winged Swallow on 
May 6, along the Anacostia River, by the 
same observer; and a nest of the Phoebe con- 
taining young on May 16, on Plummer 
Island, Md., by A. K. Fisher.—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, 
XC. 


Pensacota (FiLorma) ReEcion.—Spring 
migration in this region does not seem to 
progress by the more or less well-defined 
‘waves’ noted farther north, and the presence 
of many migrants on the coast depends upon 
their meeting adverse weather conditions at 
the end of their flight across the Gulf from 
far-away Yucatan. On clear, windless morn- 
ings, hosts of migrants must pass over on 
their way north, and many species that I 
have never noted here undoubtedly look 
down upon us every year in passing. On 
April 16, a cloudy sky and a strong, chilly 
northwest wind halted a number of species. 
The only Indigo Buntings of the season, the 
only Redstart of the season, and the first 
Yellow Warbler were seen that morning. 
Red-eyed Vireos, Summer Tanagers, and 
Ovenbirds (not the first ones seen this 
season) were positively abundant in the 
shade trees and the vacant lots of the city, 
and Wood Thrushes were common—in all, 
25 species, most of them migrants, were 
noted in one vacant lot in the heart of the 


residence district. Similar weather condi- 
tions on April 23 brought another swarm of 
Red-eyed Vireos and a number of Hooded 
Warblers. 

Arrival dates of interest are: Yellow- 
throated Vireo (April 17) and Semipalmated 
Plover (April 18)—both being the earliest 
I have Other dates are: 
Worm-eating Warbler (very rare), April 17; 
White Ibis (very rare), April 19; American 
Egret (accidental), April 23; Acadian Fly- 
catcher (rare), April 25; Yellow-breasted 
Chat (very rare), April 26; Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron (my second spring record in 
ten years), April 30; Least Tern, May 2; 
Bay-breasted and Magnolia Warblers, May 
4; Black Tern, May 15; and Cabot’s Tern 
(rare), May 16. Two species new to my list 
for this region are Hudsonian Curlew and 
Bank Swallow, both seen on April 18. 

A number of transients and winter visi- 
tants stayed later than I have ever before 
recorded them. They are: Tree Swallow, 
April 25; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, May 1; 
(American Bittern, May 2; White Pelican and 
Catbird, May 9; Black-bellied Plover, May 
16; Cedar Waxwing, May 27; and Semipal- 
mated Plover, May 30. Other departure 
dates are: Ovenbird, April 17; Pied-billed 
Grebe, Loon, Red-breasted Merganser, and 
House Wren, April 18; Double-crested Cor- 
morant and Black and White Warbler, 
\pril 24; Myrtle Warbler, April 29; Ring- 
billed Gull, April 30; White-throated Spar- 
row, May 1; Blue-winged Teal, May 2; 
Herring Gull (late) and Yellow Warbler, 
May 8; Least Sandpiper, May 10; Sanderling 
and Solitary Sandpiper, May 16; Lesser 
Yellowlegs, May 17; Barn Swallow, May 20; 
Bonaparte’s Gull (late), May 21; Black Tern 
and Spotted Sandpiper, May 23; and Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, May 30. Black Terns 
were positively abundant this spring, al- 
though not approaching the enormous abun- 
lance of the fall migration. Waxwings were 
unusually common, apparently attracted by 
the large crop of black mulberries. On May 
»3, a heavy flight of Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers (probably including some or many 
Western Sandpipers) was noted along the 
coast. From shortly after daylight until I 
left at 11 A.M. many thousands of individuals 


ever recorded. 
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in small flocks of 20 to 30 passed westward 
along the beach. 

Nesting apparently proceeded normally in 
spite of the unseasonably cool weather during 
the first half of the period. Brown Thrashers 
about to leave the nest and young Cardinals 
already on the wing were seen on April 29; 
Loggerhead Shrike and Blue Jay were found 
with fresh eggs on May 2; a Brown-headed 
Nuthatch was seen feeding young in the nest 
on May 16; Southern Flicker was found with 
young several days old on May 21; a Night- 
hawk (probably the Florida form) was found 
with fresh eggs on May 23; Cardinal with 
fresh eggs (second brood?), May 27; Pine 
Warbler and Florida Yellow-throat with 
young on the wing, May 29; 12 nests of Least 
Tern, 1 of Wilson’s Plover, and young 
Florida Red-wings on the wing, May 30. 
Regular visits to the Little Blue Heron 
colony showed well-grown young by June 3 
and many apparently full grown though not 
yet able to fly on June 12. Two species 
noted during the breeding 
season—Yellow-breasted Chat (May 30) 
and Sharp-shinned Hawk (June 6)—may 
have been nesting. The sight of 2 Lesser 
Scaups, evidently unwounded, on May 30 
lends color to the persistent rumor that the 
species once nested in this region. Five con- 
secutive summers’ search for the nest of the 
Cuban Snowy Plover was finally rewarded 
on May 30 when a nest of three eggs was 
found on the Gulf beach. The eggs were 
placed in a slight hollow lined with many 
bits of broken seashell on the top of a natural 
mound a few inches above the level of the 
surrounding sand flat. The situation was just 
such as is selected by the Wilson’s Plover, 
and the nest of the latter species reported 
above was found only a few yards away. 

On May 31, I had my first opportunity to 
explore the swamps of the upper part of the 
county during the height of the nesting 
season, and, although no nests were found, 
I was gratified to note a number of species 
that occur rarely or not at all near the coast 
at this time of year. Wood Pewee, Acadian 
Flycatcher, and Wood Thrush were found in 
small numbers and were almost certainly 
nesting. The only Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird that I have ever noted in this region at 


never before 
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this time of year was seen. Summer Tana- 
gers, Red-eyed Vireos, and Hooded Warblers 
were common everywhere, and White-eyed 
and Warblers 
abundant. A single Kentucky Warbler, in 


Vireos Prothonotary were 
full song, was certainly nesting, as evidenced 
by his persistent return to the same spot 
every time I drove him away in my vain 
search for a nest. 

The spring chorus, always a revelation and 
a delight to the student of nature, yielded 
The Mock 


ingbird, a persistent singer throughout the 


nothing of outstanding interest. 


spring months, is at his best during the May 
full moon. A night or two after full moon, 
an exacting piece of work that kept me at my 
desk until 4 A.M. gave me an opportunity to 
check up on a Mockingbird neighbor of mine 
except for a few pauses of a few seconds 
each, he sang continuously from shortly after 
sunset until, when the new day was graying 
the east, I went to bed and left him singing. 
Repeated trips in the early morning have 
revealed the Black Vulture in a new réle 
that of watcher of the roads. In the quiet 
hours before the day’s automobile traffic 
begins, he reaps a bountiful harvest of the 
victims of the modern juggernaut—domestic 


animals, small birds, snakes, rabbits, and 
even an occasional opossum that have been 
automobiles on the 
Francis M. WEsTOoN, 


Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


run over by main 
traveled highways 
U.S. Naval 

OBERLIN (OHIO) REGION.—The weather, 
for this season, has continued cold and back- 
ward. There have been very few really 
warm days such as are to be expected during 
May and June—the temperature even went 
The 


bird migration has for the most part reflected 


as low as 39° on the late date of June 4. 


this lateness of spring by its tardy develop 
ment. 

Migration data for the season are available 
The 
records from Wooster, which is located about 


from three localities in this region. 


40 miles south of Oberlin, were obtained by 
James Stevenson; most of those from Oberlin 
were furnished by Martin L. Grant; while 
those from Gates Mills, which is about 50 
miles east of Oberlin, were largely obtained 
by Rudyerd Boulton and the writer. 
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During the latter half of April there was 
very little migration of new species into the 
An Old-Squaw, evidently on 
northward from southern 
wintering-place, found on the 
Bank Swallows and White-throated Sparrows 
At Wooster 
there was a more steady and pronounced 
during the period. 
Several of these, such as the Towhee, Sap- 
sucker, Hermit Thrush, Snipe, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, Brown Thrasher, and Fox Sparrow 
behind Other 
early: 


Oberlin area. 
its way some 
was 22d. 


were also found on the 22d. 


stream of migrants 


schedule time. 
species, were unusually 
Florida Gallinule on the 17th and Night 
hawk on the 27th. The Spotted Sandpiper, 
Myrtle Warbler, and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
were first found on the 24th and the White 


were much 


however, 


throated Sparrow on the 27th. 

May 1 brought a distinct influx of new 
birds to all three localities. At Oberlin and 
Gates Mills in the north, this wave, for the 
most part, consisted merely of increased 
numbers of individuals of those species 
already represented in the areas. The King 
bird was the only new species recorded at 
Oberlin. At Wooster, May 1 brought a large 
number of new species, some of which were 
late while others were early. Included in this 
list were Green Heron, Kingbird, Virginia 
Rail, Bank Swallow, Blue-headed Vireo, 
Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, 
Yellow Warbler, Palm Warbler, Magnolia 
Warbler, Northern Yellow-throat, Redstart, 
Catbird, House Wren, and Baltimore Oriole 
A few days later the Oven-bird, Cerulean 
Warbler, Canada Warbler, Wood Thrush, and 
Bobolink appeared. Although not coming so 
early and more gradual in their appearance, 
most of these species were to be found around 
Oberlin by May 9, and in addition a few 
other species were to be noted: Nashville 
Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, Yellow-breasted Chat, White 
crowned Sparrow, and Orchard Oriole. The 
migration at Gates Mills included many of 
the same species but averaged a few days 
later than at Oberlin. 

The height of the migration at Wooster 
The 


Warblers were most abundant on this date, 


appears to have come on the 15th. 


and they had largely passed out of the region 
by the 24th. Several species of Ducks which 
were still represented in the region during the 
first part of the month were absent on the 
15th. After this maximum had passed, the 
migration consisted of only a few new species 
coming in and a great many going out. The 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo first appeared on the 
21st, Hummingbird and Philadelphia Vireo 
on the 23d. 

At Oberlin the migration gradually in- 
reached its 
maximum on the 19th or 20th. Most of the 
usual Warblers, Vireos, Flycatchers, Thrushes, 
and Sandpipers were represented during this 


creased in magnitude until it 


period. A few of the rarer species noted were 
Black-bellied Plover, Red-backed Sandpiper, 
Baird Sandpiper, Lincoln Sparrow, and Gray- 
cheeked Thrush. 

\lthough it is rather difficult to set any 
exact date for the height of migration at 
Gates Mills, the greatest evident movement 
certainly came within the period extending 
from the roth to the 23d. This height was 
especially attended by an unusually large 
Perhaps the Hooded 
Warbler, first found on the 17th, is the only 


number of Catbirds. 


species which calls for especial notice. Most 
of the migrants left during the latter part of 
May, but a few individuals remained into 
The Blackpoll Warbler and White- 


crowned Sparrow, in particular, were still to 


June. 


be found on the 4th. 

The general impression of the migration 
this spring is that it has been very late. 
Most of the species, perhaps, uphold this 
If we take 
for our criterion the date that the first indi 


assumption, but a few deny it. 


vidual of any species was noted in the region, 
the migration does not appear so very ab 
However, if we take the date on 
which the 
yeneral aspect does strengthen our first im- 


normal. 


species became common, the 
pression. The explanation for this, of course, 
lies in the fact that several species were repre- 
sented in the area by scattered individuals at 
about the normal time, but that the main 
body did not appear until a much later date. 

Although it is a difficult matter to compare 
migrations between closely situated local- 
movements of different 


ities because the 


species are not always correlated together in 
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different regions, the records, nevertheless, 
seem to that the migration at 
Wooster during May averaged three or four 
days earlier than it did at Oberlin, while the 
migration at Oberlin was perhaps a like 
period of days earlier than it was at Gates 


indicate 


Mills.—S. CHARLES KENDEIGH, Gales Mills, 
Ohio. 

Cuicaco ReEGiIon.—This_ region must 
report a very late season, due to cold 


weather. Perhaps, also, as a result of the cold 
a number of birds which are usually common 
with us have been quite scarce, notably the 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Bluebird, Bay- 
breasted and Blackpoll Warblers. However, 
there has been an abundance of Swamp 
Sparrows. 

April 26, Dr. Lewy reports Pied-billed 
Grebe (late) and Common Tern. Forster’s 
Tern was first noted May 23 (Williams), and 
Black Tern on May 15 (Lewis and Williams). 
Mr. C. Palmquist writes that on April 17, in 
the Dunes of Indiana, he found a dead Red- 
throated Loon, a rare bird here. The Bittern 
returned April 21 and the Green Heron 
April 29; Sora, April 23; and King Rail, 
May 2 (C. J. Hunt). The writer saw three 
Double-crested Cormorants on April 23 at 
Evanston. 

With the exception of the Bartramian 
Sandpiper, which seems to be increasing, 
shore-birds have not been very numerous, 
though all the common ones have been seen. 
first April 21 (Palmquist). 
Lesser Yellow-legs returned April 25; the 
Greater, April 17; a Dowitcher, April 29 
(Brodkorb); Solitary Sandpiper, April 25; 
Semipalmated, May 15; Least, May 2 (Hunt); 
Pectoral, May 5 (late); Sanderling, May 5 
(Brodkorb); Spotted, May 2; Black-bellied 
and Semipalmated Plover, May 16. Mr. 
Gregory reports Turnstone and Red-backed 
Sandpiper at Beach, Ills., on May 23, when 
he also saw a Green-winged Teal, which is 


It was seen 


very uncommon in this region. 

The writer saw a Rough-legged Hawk 
April 20 and Pigeon Hawk April 30. Mr. 
Jung found the former as late as May 15 at 
Waukegan. Dr. Lewy reports Broad-winged 
Hawk and two Ospreys April 28 in the Dunes. 
According to Mr. Grasett, one of the latter 
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was taken west of Glencoe on April 29. 
Mr. Williams brought the writer a dead 
Saw-whet Owl April 27. Long-eared Owl was 
first seen April 27 (Burge and D. Davis). 
May 5, F. Davis and the writer saw a Barn 
Owl at Evanston; this is quite uncommon 
here. 

Mr. F. Davis reports a Black-billed Cuckoo 
on May 7 and the Yellow-billed on May 20. 

The Red-headed Woodpecker returned 
April 30; Red-bellied on May 8; Chimney 
Swift, April 25; Whip-poor-will, April 27; 
and Nighthawk, May 18. Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird was first seen May 8; Crested 
Flycatcher, May 2; Olive-sided, May 20 
(Palmquist); Pewee, May 6; Least, May 7; 
Traill’s, May 8; Kingbird, May 2; and 
Yellow-bellied, May 24. The Bobolink was 
seen May 6 (Mrs. Cramp). Mr. Burge saw 
an Orchard Oriole, May 12. A Lark Sparrow 
was seen April 21 (Williams); Henslow’s, 
April 25; Grasshopper, May 5; Lincoln’s 
May 1; Indigo Bunting, May 6; Scarlet 
Tanager, May 7; and Dickcissel, May 30. 

Philadelphia and Blue-headed Vireos were 
seen at Beach, Ills., May 16. Miss Bates 
reports the Warbling May 2 and Yellow- 
throated May 9. Among the rather unusual 
Warbler records are the following: Nashville, 
April 30 (Brodkorb); Pine, April 30 (Mrs. 


Cramp) and May 3 (Grasett); Water- 
Thrush, April 30 (Brodkorb); Wilson’s, 
May 2 (Miss Bates); Cape May, May 3 


(Brodkorb), May 6, Prairie (Williams) and 
Connecticut (Mrs. Cramp), 7th, Blue- 
winged (Burge); oth, Blackpoll and Bay- 
breasted (Miss Bates); roth, Parula (Greg- 
ory); 15th, Louisiana Water-Thrush (Lewis 
and Williams); 16th, Golden-winged (Strong) 
23d, Mourning (F. Davis). 

A flock of Pipits, which are quite un- 
common here, were seen on May 7 by Mr. 
Burge. Among the Wrens were seen Bewick’s 
April 30 in the Dunes (Mrs. Cramp), Long- 
billed Marsh, May 2 (Hunt), and Short- 
billed Marsh, May 5 (Brodkorb). The Red- 
breasted Nuthatch commoner than 
usual this spring. Mr. F. Davis reports the 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher on April 21. 

The Olive-backed, and Gray- 


was 


Veery, 


cheeked Thrushes were all seen on May 2 
and the Wood Thrush on May 8. 
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Before closing, the banding of a Yellow 
Rail on April 22 at Wilmette by Mr. Burge 
must be noted.—P1ERCE BropkorB, Evans- 
ton, Ills. 


Minnesota REGION.—The cool and frosty 
weather described at the close of the last 
period continued until April 19 when a three- 
day spell of warm and summery weather over 
most of the state brought out the early 
golfers and tennis players at Minneapolis. 
This was followed shortly by three cold 
nights, with frost all over the state, thin ice 
at Minneapolis on the 25th and +22° at 
Pipestone on the 26th. The month closed 
with a few warm days throughout the 
southern half of the state and 88° at Min- 
neapolis on May 1. A sudden drop there- 
after carried the temperature to 28° at Min- 
neapolis on May 3, the coldest May day since 
1915. The remainder of the month of May 
was mostly warm, with noon temperatures 
of 70° or over, though a light frost occurred 
at Minneapolis on the 22d, which was much 
heavier farther north and southwest. During 
the third week of the month, the temperature 
was below freezing several times in the Red 
River Valley. It was also, as usual, much 
cooler in the northeastern angle of the state, 
near Lake Superior, and at the close of the 
month vegetation was some three or four 
weeks behind the southern part of the state. 
The trees were just coming into leaf and the 
early spring flowers just coming into bloom, 
with snow-banks still present in shady hol- 
lows (T. C. Roberts). Navigation opened 
officially at the Duluth-Superior Harbor on 
June 2. 

June thus far has been rather a cool 
month; temperatures at noon were usually 
70° or over, but nights cold, chiefly northerly 
winds, and light frosts as far south as Min 
neapolis during the first week. 

Until the last week of May very little rain 
fell, and as there had been very little snow 
over most of the state during the previous 
winter, a condition of severe drought de 
veloped which seriously handicapped farm 
ing operations and dwarfed all wild vege 
tation. This was relieved somewhat in the 
northwestern part of the state by a con 
siderable rainfall during the last week of 


May, but southern Minnesota was still dry 
and parched. Not until June 13 to 15 was 
this condition relieved, when a heavy, drench- 
ing rain fell all over the state, amounting in 
some places to 2 to 3 inches. It was most 
welcome, of course, and may save much of 
the belated corn crop, but was too late to 
rescue the seriously damaged or, in places, 
ruined small grain. 

Due to the long-continued drought and 
high winds, southern Minnesota and adja- 
cent portions of Iowa and South Dakota 
have been subjected this spring to the un- 
precedented experience of severe sand- and 
dust-storms which have done great injury 
to crops and covered towns and cities and 
even interiors of buildings with a considerable 
deposit of fine dust and sand. The first of 
these storms occurred in southwestern Min- 
nesota on April 27. “A gale piled dust and 
dirt into drifts resembling a winter’s accumu- 
lation of snow, damaged crops and farms, 
while thousands of acres of land will have to 
be resown. The sun was obscured by the 
swirling dust” (Minneapolis Journal). Two 
such storms occurred at Minneapolis, one on 
May 4 and the other on June 6 and 7. They 
were accompanied by terrific gales, espe- 
cially the last one. For eight hours, on May 
4, the city was darkened and the fine sand 
penetrated everywhere. On June 7 the sun 
was again obscured and the dust was said to 
extend 2,000 feet high. These storms must 
have had a serious effect on smaller bird-life. 

It is needless to say that under such condi- 
tions the already diminishing lakes, ponds, 
and streams have been rapidly falling away 
until the situation is becoming truly alarm- 
ing. Even exceptional rainfalls for only 
brief periods have but temporary effect in 
staying the receding waters. The famous 
Minnehaha Falls of Longfellow legend have 
disappeared entirely, probably for good as a 
natural cascade. Even the vast body of 
water in Lake Superior has fallen in recent 
years over 2 feet on the level. 

Bird-life in general has continued scarce. 
here was no typical Warbler migration this 
spring. True, all the species were seen, but 
with the exception of two or three were repre- 
sented by numbers far below normal. The 
same may be said of the Sparrows, Vireos, 
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Flycatchers, Thrushes, and Kinglets. 
Cuckoos and Chewinks have been almost 
absent. Rose-breasted Grosbeaks and Bal- 
timore Orioles have, perhaps, been as usual, 
at least locally. Grackles have been seen in 
increased numbers. The University Bird 
Class in fifteen field trips did not see a single 
Cuckoo, White-crowned or Swamp Sparrow, 
Chewink, Red-eyed or Yellow-throated 
Vireo, only 8 to 10 Warblers, and but few 
individuals of some of the usually common 
birds. Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Commons, at 
their bird-banding station in Lake Minne- 
tonka, have realized the scarcity of birds, for 
aside from the early abundant migration of 
Juncos they have, with the same effort as 
heretofore, been able to secure far fewer birds 
of nearly all species than in previous years. 

The following calendar is for the vicinity 
of the “Twin Cities,” including Anoka some 
18 miles north. The notes have been fur- 
nished by A. C. Rosenwinkel of St. Paul; 
Mrs. F. S. Davidson, E. D. and Gustav 
Swedenborg, Gustav Swanson, Miss Tillisch, 
and the University Bird Class of Minneapolis, 
Mr. Gillis and Mrs. Hodson of Anoka. Mrs. 
Davidson’s records are so nearly complete 
for the entire season that they make up the 
basis of the report for the birds and thanks 
are especially due to her. 

April 13, Purple Martin. 15th, Yellow- 
headed Blackbird, Tree Swallow. 17th, 
Ruddy Duck (to May 15th), Winter Wren, 
Nuthatch (building). 18th (hepatica in 
bloom), Pied-billed Grebe, Gadwall, Green 
Heron. 109th, Double-crested Cormorant 
(large flight for about ten days), Woodcock, 
many Brewer’s Blackbirds, White-throated 
Sparrow (last May 18). 20th, Buffle-headed 
Ducks (to May 10), Turkey Vulture, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Golden-crowned Kinglet; 
Robin’s nest partly finished; rue, anemone, 
dutchman’s breeches and bloodroot in 
bloom. 22d, Greater Yellow-legs, Pectoral 
Sandpiper (last May 21). 23d, Red-headed 
Woodpecker; dandelions in bloom. 24th, 
last Tree Sparrows. 25th, Horned Grebes 
(many until May 3; one flock of 40 on April 
26), a female Wilson’s Phalarope (a very 
early date), Sharp-shinned Hawk, Swamp 
Sparrow, Louisiana Water Thrush, last Fox 
Sparrows. 26th, Holbcell’s Grebe (rarely 


over eure 
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seen in migration here), Bank Swallow. 
27th, Savannah Sparrow. 28th, Spotted 


Sandpiper; woods full of Myrtle Warblers 
(last May 25); in full bloom. 
29th, Lark Sparrow, Lincoln’s Sparrow (last 
May 14), Blue-gray Wood 
Duck, Solitary Sandpiper, small migration 
Broad-winged Hawks, last Hermit Thrush. 
30th, Clay-colored Black and 
White Warbler, Brown Thrasher, Semipal- 
mated Plover (a very early date; here until 


box elder 


Gnatcatcher, 


Sparrow, 


June 4) a single White-fronted Goose; Wild 
ginger in bloom. 

May 1, Black Tern, Chimney Swift, Yel- 
Black-throated Warblers, 
Warbler May 18), 
May 25). 2d, Bona- 


low and Green 


Orange-crowned (last 
Palm Warbler 
parte’s Gull, Least Sandpiper, Virginia and 
Barn and 


(last 
Sora Rails, Florida Gallinule, 
Rough-winged Swallows, House Wren, Olive- 
backed Thrush, Blue-headed Vireo (last May 
18). Grinnell’s Water Thrush (last May 25). 
3d, Nighthawk, Pine Warbler (last May 18), 
Bluebird’s nest, eggs; spring beauty, ground 
plum, yellow and bird’s-foot violets, June- 
berry, bellwort, Jack-in-the-pulpit, prickly 
ash, and wild gooseberry in bloom; tulips 
and daffodils have been in bloom in city 
gardens for several days past. 4th, Gambel’s 
and Field Sparrows, Towhee, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Gray-cheeked Thrush; plum, 
choke-cherry and Missouri currant in bloom. 
sth, Least Oriole, 
Tennessee and Parula Warblers, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Wood Thrush. 6th, Kingbird, 
Catbird, Warbling Vireo, White-crowned 
Sparrow, Harris’ Sparrow (last May 20), 
Wilson’s Warbler (last May 20); flowering 
almond and red bloom. 7th, 
Crested Flycatcher, Indigo Bunting, Nash- 
ville, Cape May, and Magnolia Warblers, 
Ovenbird, Redstart, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 9 eggs; wood anemone 
and false solomon’s seal (stellata) in bloom. 
8th, Common Tern, Cooper’s Hawk, Yellow- 
throated Vireo, Mourning Warbler, com 
pleted nest of Lark Sparrow. oth, Black- 
billed Cuckoo, Wood Pewee, Bobolink; apple 
trees, lilacs, and first bridal-wreath in bloom. 
(The whole city has burst into bloom in the 
last two days, trees and shrubbery leafing 
Hummingbird, Red- 


Flycatcher, Baltimore 


cherry in 


Veery; nest 


roth, 


rapidly.) 


out 
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eyed Vireo; blue-eyed grass and nodding 
trillium in bloom. 11th, Semipalmated Sand- 
piper (many still here June 4), Dove’s nest 
and eggs Pine Siskin; Western Tanager (seen 
by E. D. Swedeborg at Minneapolis, this 
being the second record for the state); wild 
12th, Scarlet Tanager, 
13th, Orchard Oriole 
(Anoka), last Juncos. 14th, Black-throated 
Blue, Chestnut-sided, and Blackburnian 
Warblers; Long-billed and Short-billed Marsh 
15th, Olive-sided Flycatcher (last 


geranium in bloom. 
Blackpoll Warbler. 


Wrens. 
June 2); long-flowered puccoon in bloom. 
16th, Long-billed last Ruby 
crowned Kinglet; baneberry, 
water-leaf, and blue cohosh in bloom. 17th, 
nest of Rose-breasted Grosbeak, last Bona 
parte’s Gulls, bastard toadflax, side-flowering 


Dowitcher, 
columbine, 


sandwort, and round-leaved dogwood in 
bloom; elms shedding seeds. 18th, Red 
backed Sandpiper. 109th, Yellow-bellied 


Flycatcher, nest of Pileated Woodpecker 
near Minneapolis; showy orchis in bloom. 
20th, Golden-winged Warbler, Ruddy Turn 
stone (seen several times to June 2 by various 
Canada Warbler, Balti 
23d, Black-bellied 
3 at 


observers). 21st, 
more Oriole (building). 
Plover (seen several times to June 2; 
Rice Lake, Minneapolis, on that date; a rare 
migrant here); young Robins out of nest; 
yellow lady’s-slipper in bloom; cottonwoods 
shedding. 24th, a Marbled Godwit (Mrs. 
Davidson), rare here. 25th, Bay-breasted 
Warbler. 26th, small white lady’s-slipper, 
Seneca snakeroot, yellow-eyed grass, paint 
er’s brush, and golden ragwort in bloom. 
27th, Alder Flycatcher. 29th, Barn Swal 
lows (building), Cerulean Warbler. 30th 
completed nest of Red-eyed Vireo. 3151, 
nest with eggs of Yellow Warbler. 

June 1, 2, several Sanderlings, uncommon 


migrants here, were seen at Minneapolis in 
company with many Semipalmated Sand 
pipers; both the rusty and light plumages 
were represented; Canada anemone and 
spiderwort in bloom. 2d, nest of Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, the first for this locality (Mrs. 
Davidson). 6th, nest of Indigo Bunting, 4 
eggs. 7th, nest of Least Flycatcher, 3 fresh 
eggs; first Chipping Sparrows out of nest; 
nest of Orchard Oriole, which is apparently 
becoming more numerous in this locality as it 


has been reported by several observers this 
Dickcissel, the first of the season 
(they were abundant last year); northern 
bedstraw, alum-root, and false indigo in 
bloom. 

The Carolina Wren mentioned in the last 
report has remained about the Ft. Snelling 
bluff and been watched by Mrs. Davidson 
and others, but there is no evidence that it is 
Mrs. 
seen a pair of Cardinals in the same vicinity, 
suggesting that this bird may at last be 
going to nest this far north. 

Reports have been kindly submitted by a 
number of correspondents throughout the 
state for use in this connection but, unfor- 
tunately, only items of special interest can 


year; a 


a breeding bird. Davidson has also 


be used at this time. 

Mr. Lester R. Badger, of Minneapolis, was, 
as usual, at Frontenac at the head of Lake 
Pepin from May 14 to 17 watching the 
arrival of the birds. The Warbler migration, 
about which the chief interest centered, was 
irregular and disappointing, as elsewhere in 
the state. Only 12 species were seen, repre- 
sented by 112 individuals, 51 of which were 
Redstarts. However, Mr. Badger was re- 
finds. A 
Summer Tanager was seen on May 14, which 
On the 
same date a Piping Plover was seen, which 


warded by several interesting 


is the second record for the state. 


is a very rare bird in Minnesota. On the 
i7th a flock of 32 Marbled Godwits was 
feeding on the beach and a Ruddy Turnstone 
15th. A _ Black-bellied 
Plover was seen on the latter date and a 
White-rumped Sandpiper on the 16th, a rare 
bird in the eastern part of the state though a 
frequent migrant in the prairie region. 


was taken on the 


Miss Densmore, of Red Wing, reports a 
scanty migration of Warblers at that place, 
the only species common being the Redstart 
The Field 
Sparrow was common, arriving April 20. 
“On May 4a big flock of Blue Jays streamed 


and the Yellow and Tennessee. 


up the hill over us, perhaps a hundred or more 
I should say, and we wondered if it just 
happened that they had congregated there 
or if it was a migrating flock.” Others have 
reported the Blue Jay more numerous this 
year than usual. 

Both E. D. Swedenborg and Mrs. David- 
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son made brief visits to the evergreen forests 
farther north to study conditions there, in 
view of the scarcity of birds at Minneapolis, 
and they reported that, with the exception of 
a few species, birds were scarce in places— 
Mille Lacs and Gull Lake—where they were 
usually common. 

Mr. Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, wrote, 
on May 16, “Birds have been scarce this 
spring. Only a few Canada and White- 
fronted Geese have been seen and no Blue 
Geese.” He remarks that all the ponds and 
shallow bays of the larger lakes are dried up, 
destroying the feeding-places of the shore- 
birds so that they have been generally not 
much in evidence, but on May 16, at Dead 
Coon Lake, in eastern Lincoln County, he 
discovered a mixed assemblage which he 
estimated at not less than 1,500 and de- 
scribes as follows: “They were spread along a 
shore-line a mile in length and were well 
crowded. Only 1 Red-backed Sandpiper 
could be seen and perhaps not over 25 Stilt 
Sandpipers; nor were Semipalmated Plover 
much in evidence. Least and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers by the hundred and nearly the 
same number of White-rumped Sandpipers 
made up the bulk, with less than 100 Wilson’s 
Phalaropes and 40-odd Hudsonian Godwits 
in the select company. The Godwits and 
White-rumped Sandpipers were in most un- 
usual numbers.”’ 

Mr. E. A. Everett, of Waseca, wrote, on 
May 7, “Bird-life down here has been at a 
low ebb this spring—not over 10 per cent in 
numbers of any species as compared with 
last year.” 

Mr. S. C. Swanson, of Cannon Falls, sends 
a full list of arrival dates which correspond 
fairly well with Minneapolis dates, and adds 
a list of 19 species usually common which 
were scarce this spring, 9 of which were 
absent altogether. 

Mr. Percival Narveson, of Spring Grove, 
in the southeastern of the state, 
writes that there was a “great migration’ of 
Warblers on May 3 to 8, he being the only 
one to make such a report. ‘The Whip-poor- 
will arrived May 3, two weeks later than in 
1925.” 

Mr. Bernard Bailey, of Elk River, reports 
that a flock of 65 to 70 Whistling Swans 
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passed over that place on April 7. He has 
much to say about the evident decrease in 
numbers of many of the common birds, while 
others are holding their own. 

Miss Almira Torgerson, of Fosston, Polk 
County, in the northwestern part of the 
state, writes that the only considerable mi- 
gratory movement noted there was on May 
21, that Warblers were scarce, and that six 
species usually seen were not noted. 

Miss Myrtle Grande, writing from Deer 
Creek, Otter Tail County, describes a Blue 
Jay’s nest built on the rafter of a tool-shed on 
a farm near that place—certainly a most 
unusual occurrence. 

A CorrecTion.—The statement in my 
article for March-April that the Barn Owl 
had been found at Roseau, in northern 
Minnesota, was based on a mistaken identi- 
fication by one of our correspondents, and it 
is desired to withdraw this record as, if true, 
it would be most exceptional in character and 
should not be allowed to stand in print.— 
Tuos. S. RoBerts, Zoological Museum, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER REGION.—The manner of spring 
migration has been of more than ordinary 
interest the past eight weeks in Denver, and 
it seems to me that my correspondents’ 
reports reflect the same in their respective 
localities. Migration was backward and 
sluggish until the last week of April and early 
in May, when birds came back with a rush. 
Furthermore, the numbers seem larger than 
usual and the different species more numer- 
ous. It is very obvious that my observations 
in and about Denver indicate fewer birds 
here than have been present at practically 
all of the locations of my friends. Mrs. 
Benson’s report concerning the season at 
Fruita is replete with interest, and I regret 
that space precludes my printing it in full. 
On her husband’s 180-acre ranch, contiguous 
to the Grand River, and much diversified by 


orchards, crops, pastures, ditches, and 


thickets, she has seen at least 132 different 
species of birds. Even considering the very 
favorable environment and the fact that the 
list is the result of observations extending 
over several years, it is an extraordinarily 
arge and good one. It is a fine example of 
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how rich an ornithological field one can find 
in Colorado, a state commonly supposed to 
have very few birds. 

It appears to me that both the Gambel’s 
and White-crowned Sparrows lingered in the 
lower levels of the state much beyond the 
usual date of their departure. One normally 
expects these species to stay later the nearer 
one gets to the hills, since the Gambel’s 
Sparrow breeds near timber-line in Colorado. 
Nevertheless, to find them at Loveland, as 
did Mrs. Weldon on May 28, is quite beyond 
one’s usual experience. It is also true that 
May 18 is a late date on which to find 
Gambel’s Sparrow in Denver. I have never 
before known it to remain or be seen over so 
long a period in or near Denver as it was this 
season; the first was noted on March 21 and 
the last on May 18, a sojourn at least more 
than four weeks longer than has been their 
wont during many past years. This lingering 
of White-crowns was also noted by Mrs. 
Jesse Stephenson at Monte Vista, where they 
were seen almost daily for a month. 

Let us see how it fares with other species. 
There can be no doubt concerning the un- 
usual number of Bullock’s Orioles in Colo- 
rado this spring; practically all of my friends 
have commented on this situation, all ex- 
pressing great satisfaction over this increase. 
It has seemed like old times to hear so many 
singing in Denver. 

This is the first spring I can recall in which 
I have seen no Rock Wrens in Denver. At 
first I thought it was due to my inability to 
be in the field, but since none of my corres- 
pondents have seen the species, except Miss 
Keen, I am inclined to believe that there has 
been a real scarcity of Rock Wrens in this 
region during this migration period. Miss 
Keen noted them first on May 26, a date 
nearly a month later than usual. On the 
other hand, there is evidence of a great 
number of House Wrens all over, and the 
Canyon Wren has been reported in uncom- 
mon numbers. Mrs. Weldon has seen this 
latter Wren right along near Loveland, and 
Mrs. Benson reports it as being at Fruita. 

I have never had so many notes concerning 
White-throated Swifts as during this season. 
Thanks to Mrs. Weldon’s hospitality, I was 
able to watch for a good while a large colony 


of these Swifts which seems to have estab- 
lished itself in high sandstone cliffs near her 
home. Miss Keen tells me that this Swift 
appeared in numbers at her home on April 
24, and on May 6 they were very abundant 
at Montrose, where Mr. McCrimmon saw 
them in large numbers flying over the town. 
Mrs. Benson has seen the species more or less 
commonly at Fruita this spring. 

For many years the Long-tailed Chat has 
been a rare sight to me in Colorado. I have 
had an increasing number of reports relating 
to the occurrences of this Chat in the state. 
Many of my friends report it as present now 
where it has been rare or altogether absent. 
Mrs. Benson has noticed this increase at 
Fruita; the bird was common, Miss Keen 
says, at Colorado Springs on May 6; and 
Mr. McCrimmon saw 10 on May 21 at 
Montrose, a real treat as the species has been 
very rare at this place heretofore. In a 
measure, the same thing may be said of the 
California Cuckoo, which has been noted 
more frequently this spring by my co-workers 
and myself than ever before. On the con- 
trary Arkansas Kingbirds seem scarcer at 
Denver this spring, and also at Fruita, but it 
appears to have been more common at 
Colorado Springs, according to Miss Keen’s 
report. I am inclined to think, judging by 
Mr. Hellstern’s account, that this Kingbird 
has been about as common as usual at Fort 
Morgan, where it arrived on May 11. Mr. 
McCrimmon tells me it reached Montrose on 
May 9, while it did not come under my ob- 
servation here until May 109, this late date, 
however, being due, I believe to my inability 
to spend much time in the field. Miss Prue 
Bostwick reports seeing two Cassin’s King- 
birds in Denver on June 1, and I saw one 
today, as I close this report. 

The Yellow Warbler is, in the vast ma- 
jority of years, our best time-piece by which 
to judge of migration arrivals. Its average 
date of returning to Denver is May 4; this 
year it appeared to reach us on May 2; it 
seemed to arrive at Fruita on April 29 and 
at Colorado Springs on May 6. It would 
appear, using this Warbler as an index, that 
migration was about on time at Denver, yet 
this is far from true for there were too many 
late arrivals to approve this idea. 
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There have been very few Warblers in 
Denver this spring, taking my personal ob- 
servations as an indication, for I have seen 
only the Yellow, and Audubon’s Warblers, 


and the Yellow-throat. Mrs. Benson has 
seen all of these at Fruita, plus the Pileo- 
lated. She also saw at Loveland, besides 
those mentioned above, the Myrtle Warbler 
and the Redstart. Miss Keen seems to have 
noted the largest number of species of all my 
co-workers, to wit: Virginia, Orange-crowned, 
Yellow, Myrtle, Audubon’s, Macgillivray’s 
and the Pileolated Warblers, and the Yellow- 
throat, Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, and the 
Long-tailed Chat. Perhaps she is a better 
bird hunter than the rest of us! From these 
reports we learn that Warblers did pass 
through Colorado as usual, notwithstanding 
that some of us missed part of the pro- 
cession. One event of this season’s migration 
about Denver stands out strongly—the 
finding of a Dickcissel at Parker by Miss 
Bostwick. This record is the nearest to 
Denver I know of, judging by my personal 
records.—W. H. BerGToLp, Denver, Colo. 


PorRTLAND (OREGON) ReEGIoN.—My last 
notes were written in Klamath Falls on 
April 12, and several days were spent in this 
district after that date. A few Whistling 
Swans were still present on April 14, and 
great flocks of Geese were leaving Tule Lake 
and heading north. Avocets were there in 
small numbers, and the regular quota of other 
water-birds were present in the various ponds 
and lakes. Migrating Fox Sparrows were 
noted in the sage-brush. A flock of Evening 
Grosbeaks remained about the court-house 
during my entire stay in Klamath Falls. 

On my return to Portland, on April 18, the 
flock of Crossbills mentioned in my last 
report were still visiting the bird-bath and 
continued to do so daily until May 15. 

Black-throated Gray Warblers and Pacific 
Yellow-throats were noted in my yard the 
first time in 1926 on April 18, and a number 
of Pipits were also present. 

On April 20, fragments of Killdeer eggs 
were found in the bird-bath, and two days 
later the young birds were seen in the garden. 
Fledgling Robins appeared in my yard April 
24, nearly a month earlier than usual. 
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During the last week in April I was in 
Wallowa County and saw great numbers of 
Williamson’s Sapsuckers on April 27 and also 
Western House Wrens, a 
had not previously found 
common in this On the 28th, the 
first Arkansas Kingbirds for the season were 


several pairs of 
species which I 
region. 


noted near Enterprise. 

On my return to Portland, on May 1, 
S. G. Jewett reported seeing a Red-eyed 
Vireo in his yard on April 27, the earliest 
record we have for this species. R. C. Steele, 
U. S. Game Warden, reported a Mallard’s 
nest containing twelve eggs built 15 feet up 
in a tree. This nest was on the Long Tom 
River, about 12 miles west of Eugene. 

On May 2, a trip through the Columbia 
River bottoms added Greater Yellowlegs, 
Lazuli Bunting, Band-tailed Pigeons, Long- 
tailed Chat, and Yellow Warbler to my 1926 
list for Portland. Band-tailed Pigeons were 
present in great numbers, as were Yellow 
Warblers and Pacific Yellow-throats. The 
Yellow Warblers had undoubtedly been here 
for several days prior to my return to the city. 

S. G. Jewett reported the first Bullock’s 
Oriole on April 28 and I saw the first Western 
Tanager on May 3. 

On May 11 and 12 I was in the vicinity of 
Prineville, Ore., and found Mountain Chick- 
adee and Western Bluebird nests containing 
young. Also saw a pair of Ospreys sitting on 
the edge of a nest in a giant pine tree along 
Crooked River. 

A lone Western Purple Martin, a rare bird 
in Portland in recent years, appeared over 
my yard on May 13 and flew around for some 
time with the Northern Violet-Green Swal 
lows, and on May 17 a Lewis’ Woodpecker 


appeared for some time. This is a scarce bird 


in the immediate neighborhood, although 
common enough in some other places. On the 
date, fledgling Brewer’s Blackbirds 
were out of the nest. 

From the 20th to the 28th I was entirely 
out of the district and consequently made no 
notes. On the 29th, Cedar Waxwings ap- 
peared at home to greet the first ripening 
cherries, and June 2 young Audubon’s 
Warblers appeared at the bird-bath. 

The first Nighthawks were seen on June 3, 
the regular date for their appearance at my 


same 
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home. Well-fledged young Clark’s Nut- 
crackers and Gray Jays were seen in the 
Mount Hood region on June 4, and Cassin’s 
Purple Finches, Pine Siskins, Audubon’s 
Warblers, Russet-backed Thrushes, and 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets the most 
common birds in this district from the 3d to 
5th.—Ira N. GaBrRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


were 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION.—Weather condi- 
tions have been so mild that no exceptional 
birds have appeared; nor have their move- 
ments or nesting habits been interfered with. 
A survey of preceding years leaves the im- 
pression that the normal habit of the dif- 
ferent species has been followed without inter- 
ference or hindrance. 

Winter visitants, in the main, may have 
departed earlier than usual, but a few 
migrants of the same species came through 
at the usual time so that the latest dates on 
which they were seen remain the same. For 
instance, wintering flocks of Intermediate 
and Fox Sparrows were not seen after April 
12, but on April 23 a single Fox Sparrow was 
seen and on April 28 an Intermediate. April 
16 was the last date for the Pipit and April 
24 for the Cooper Hawk. As usual, the Cedar 
Waxwings waited for the early cherries, and 
though scarce during the winter were abun- 
dant from April 12 to May 7. A migrant 
Hermit Warbler was the only real transient 
reported—seen by Miss Wythe in Straw 
berry Canyon on April 24. 

On the bay and on certain lakes Loons 
were numerous during April and May, and 
one was reported by the Audubon Association 
on June 13. Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen last 
on June 3 and were in full breeding plumage. 
Sandpipers, which were conspicuous by their 
absence during the winter, appeared in mi 
gration in usual numbers, the last two being 
seen June 13. Northern Phalaropes were 
often seen in migration, a flock of 25 being 
reported as late as May 19. On the same 
date, Dr. Grinnell identified very definitely a 
Sabine Gull in full plumage. A pair of Yel 
lowlegs was seen in Marin County on April 
16, and a flock of Curlew in the Santa Clara 
Valley on May 14. In contrast with these 
water-birds on their way to northern breed 
ing-grounds, one might mention the arrival! 


of the Heermann Gull and Brown Pelicans 
about April 15, both wanderers after the 
nesting period in southern waters. 

Arrival of summer visitants among the 
land-birds follows: Black-headed 
Grosbeaks and Chipping Sparrows on April 
16; Russet-backed Thrushes, April 18; 
Lazuli Buntings, April 21; and Yellow War- 
blers on April 23. Olive-sided Flycatchers 
were heard in early May in Berkeley but are 
less Western 
Wood Pewees have been reported but once 

from Cashion, in Contra Costa County, 
The Ash-throated Flycatcher 
and Cassin’s Vireo were found in Strawberry 


were as 


numerous than usual, while 


on May 16. 


Canyon on April 24, and the Cassins’ Vireo 
on the lower campus on May 5. Hutton 
Vireos are seemingly scarce. 

Many of the early migrants and perma- 
nent residents have young on the wing. On 
May 7 three nests were observed in a group 
of live-oak trees which had been completely 
A Bush-tit’s 
nest, hanging from a low branch, was abso- 
being 


defoliated by the oak-worms. 


lutely without protection but was 
A male 
sitting in full view on a nest in the next tree, 


perhaps 


lined with down. Grosbeak was 
at the same time singing excitedly 
to hide his embarrassment; and in the third 
tree was a Cassin’s Vireo on its nest, similarly 
Yet 
Families of Bush-tits have been on the 


exposed. all three were insect-eating 
birds! 
wing since April 17; Titmice and Chickadees 
since April 23; Junco since April 21; Nuttall’s 
Wren-tits 
May 8; and Brown Towhees, Song Sparrows, 


Sparrows since April 27; since 


Linnets and Goldfinches since May 109. 
Robins were carrying food to young on June 
5, and young of both Robins and Western 
King- 
fishers were digging a nest-hole in the bank 
of a stream in Marin County on April 17. 


Flycatchers were seen on June 13. 


Two of the more unusual birds of the San 
Francisco Region were reported by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kibbe: the White-tailed Kite near San 
(Quentin on April 18, and two Vaux Swifts 
near Bon Tempe, on the Fairfax Grade, on 
June 13.—AmMeELta S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 

Los ANGELES REGIon.—During the spring 
months, temperatures have continued pleas- 
antly agreeable, with the exception of a few 
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days in early May and at the end of that 
month, when desert air prevailed, with ex- 
tremely low relative humidity and great 
heat. Lush green fields quickly changed to 
the gold of ripened grain, or the sober yellows 
and browns of summer. Generous and fre- 
quent rains visited mountain and certain 
desert areas. With June, clouds and fog 
canopied the wide valleys and thunder- 
storms were frequent in the mountains. 

Food for birds, both insect and vegetable, 
was never more abundant, and water for 
their needs was available generally. These 
conditions, possibly, account for the scarcity 
of spring migrants passing through city 
gardens. My own premises are usually 
visited by most of the passing Warblers, two 
or three of the Flycatchers, Vireos, and the 
Allen, the Rufous, and the Black-chinned 
Hummingbirds, all of which, except an oc- 
casional Warbler, apparently passed me by 
this year. Numerous inquiries as to the 
whereabouts of the birds pointed to similar 
conditions being widespread. Russet-backed 
Thrushes perhaps showed the least diver- 
I noticed 
them at home as well as in most areas I 
visited during late April and early May. 
All, however, arrived at their usual nesting- 


gence from their usual routes. 


areas at about the usual time. 

A census, May 10, showed the 
Thrushes far more abundant than at the 
same date last year. Likewise, there were 
four times as many Long-tailed Chats in the 
area covered as in 1925. Quite the reverse 
was the with the Hummingbirds. 
May 10, 1926, only 15 were found, as against 
42 on the same date 1925, and g2 in the 
Christmas census, 1925! Hence the perti- 
nence this spring of the often-heard question, 
Where are the Hummingbirds? 

Lazuli Buntings, first seen in Griffith Park 
April 19, are very abundant and equally at 
home along the wooded river-bottoms, the dry 
chaparral-covered foothills, the remote moun- 
tain canyons, and the margins of the desert. 

April 20, the Blue Grosbeaks arrived at 
their nesting-ground in Griffith Park, a 
roadside bank where they established them- 
selves in 1924 and returned with increased 
numbers in 1925. This year I saw, on the 
date mentioned, two blue and four brown 


made 


case 
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birds. One of the males, which permitted 
close approach as it sang, had the feathers 
of the breast so margined with brown as to 
present a scaled effect. One of the females 
showed considerable blue about sides of head 
and the wings. The other three brown birds 
dashed into the dense cover in haste, on dis- 
covering that they had been seen, and did 
not again show themselves. On subsequent 
visits it was found that one pair had ap- 
parently settled a mile or more beyond this 
point, near the river. Numerous other species 
occupy this bit of roadside, as in former 
years. The Kingbirds, the Meadowlarks, the 
Doves, the Anthony Towhees, the Song 
Sparrow, the Wren-Tit, a Hummingbird, and 
a Hawk overhead were all present, and casual 
members of this roadside fraternity were a 
young male Bullock’s Oriole in the tree 
tobacco and a Western Gnatcatcher that 
came into the dead tree to look at the newly 
arrived Blue Grosbeak, who was singing 
from his usual station on it. May 24, a nest 
of the Blue Grosbeaks was found, not tied 
to the mugwort which abounds there, but 
placed low in a matted phacelia that borders 
the roadside. It contained three well- 
fledged nestlings. The mother bird was 
doing the feeding while the male accompanied 
her on the foraging. Another pair gathered 
worms on the bank, in this case also, the 
female doing the work while the male played 
the part of a gallant attendant, the pair fly- 
ing away together, to descend always at a 
certain place far out in the fenced field. On 
this latter date, another male was reported 
seen on a wire fence in the vicinity of the 
river woods. Directly beneath the Grosbeak’s 
nest, and hardly a foot from the ground, was 
an empty nest, probably that of the Song 
Sparrow, who fed her brood under elder trees 
near by. The hunger call of Anthony Tow- 
hee’s young led to their discovery in a 
cascara bush above the Blue Grosbeak’s 
location. The Costa Hummingbird gathered 
fibers from dead nettle stalks to line her nest 
on a thistle plant on the upper bank above 
the road. She has chosen a better location 
than that of last year, being away from the 
cut bank, a few yards higher up, and sur- 
rounded by vegetation. 

The nest was placed as before, on one of 
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the pendent stem leaves. Unafraid, while 
numerous pairs of glasses were leveled at her, 
Costa placed her material, entered the nest 
and pressed it into place with her breast, 
turning this way and that to shape and mould 
it. Two pairs of Willow Goldfinches, with 
bright orange bills, gathered down from the 
thistles that abounded there. Green-backed 
Goldfinches, Lazuli Buntings, and Black- 
headed Grosbeaks were all singing in this 
small area. April 22, Phainopeplas appeared 
in San Gabriel Wash. April 28, a flock of 
Western Tanagers was seen in Santiago 
Canyon, Santa Ana Mountains. — This 
canyon, noted for its floral treasures, was in 
the height of its springtime beauty. The 
yellow bush pentstemon spread a carpet of 
brown-gold over the canyon floor, punc- 
tuated by flame of Indian pink and Indian 
paint-brush. It was among these that the 
Western Tanagers flocked. Matilija poppies, 
which cover broad acres, were holding up 
their white crepe chalices, enfolding their 
hearts of gold. The hills were carpeted with 
myriads of less common but no less beau- 
tiful species. While the trip was essentially 
to see the flowers, incidentally we listed 36 
species of birds, several of them first occur- 
rences this season. Among these were the 
Black-chinned Hummingbird and the Russet- 
backed Thrush. Here, in a shower of rain, 
the Thrush sang its full song. The song of 
the Lazuli Bunting was heard on every side. 
One late Golden-crowned Sparrow was seen, 
his crown of black and gold very highly 
developed. 

Another day, May 27, the compelling 
motive for the trip being chiefly the flowers, 
gave us the longest list of exclusively land 
birds that we have knowledge of for our 
region—an even 60 species. The place was 
Lytle Creek Canyon, all birds seen en route 
being listed. An unanticipated item was a 
good-sized flock of Band-tailed Pigeons, 
numbering about 40 to 50 birds, that was 
evidently down from the mountains to 
forage upon the scattered grain in the fields 
bordering the foothills, where harvesting was 
in progress. In the canyon entrance we saw 
a Black-chinned Sparrow and a family of 
Black-tailed Gnatcatchers. Passing through 
the wooded area by the stream, where about 


all the birds that inhabit such areas were 
seen and heard (3 Hummingbirds, 7 Fly- 
catchers, 3 Vireos, 4 Warblers), we went on 
to the higher, more arid region of the upper 
canyon. This area, fire-swept last year, was 
now brilliant with flowers. The blackened 
skeletons of Fremontodendron californicum 
stood in the midst of a great field of tall blue 
pentstemons that matched the color of the 
Lazuli Buntings singing from the dead tops. 
Even more numerous than the Buntings were 
Black-chinned Sparrows, singing from like 
stations and from the dry mountainsides 
above. This appeared to be the largest of four 
colonies of Black-chinned Sparrows we have 
located this spring. Nighthawks and a Barn 
Owl that crossed our homeward way as dusk 
descended rounded out our list and closed a 
day full of beauty long to be remembered. 
May 26, our chosen route led westward to 
the boundary of Ventura County. Off the 
highway, proceeding toward Sherwood Forest 
and Los Turas Lake, we stopped to look at 
Western Bluebirds nesting in a roadside oak, 
and saw also Phainopeplas, Bullock Orioles, 
California Woodpeckers, Turkey Buzzards 
in numbers, and a Red-tailed Hawk being 
harrassed by a pair of Sparrow Hawks. The 
Red-tail offered no resistance, but fended off 
blows of wing and beak and claw, aimed at 
his head, by turning, twisting and dodging. 
On our return, six hours later, the warfare 
was being waged as relentlessly as before. 
In Sherwood Forest, 3 Woodpeckers, 3 Fly- 
catchers, Plain Titmouse, Parkman Wren, 
and Western Bluebird were busy with nesting 
cares. Over forest and lake coursed Cliff, 
Rough-winged, and Violet-Green Swallows, 
the latter often flying up to near the tops of 
the craggy rock, and apparently entering 
holes and crevices. Two pairs of Cinnamon 
Teal were seen on the lake, one of them with 
a brood of seven or more ducklings. A few 
Ruddy Ducks in very high plumage were 
seen, the bright blue of the bills being con- 
spicuous. One Eared Grebe, also in summer 
dress, was noted. A by no means complete 
survey discovered 49 species for the day. 
May 29, Miss Vignos, Miss Potter, and 
Mrs. Ellis, found a nesting Gray Vireo in a 
canyon that opens into the desert some miles 
west of Cajon Pass. They were near the head 
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of this canyon at considerable altitude. 
June 2, a Lutescent Warbler, working up 
stream among the willows in the Bird Sanc- 
tuary, suggested a possible nesting pair. 
June 8, I heard its song from the chaparral. 
Three pairs of Phainopeplas are nesting in 
the Sanctuary, and others in adjacent areas. 
June 14, Miss Vignos and others found three 
pairs of Phainopeplas nesting in Eagle Rock 
Park. A Western Gnatcatcher’s nest held 
three young. On the same date, the cool 
weather made it possible for Mrs. Bates to 
run over to Antelope Valley for a final look 
at the Scott Orioles, and I went with her. 
We saw three of the Orioles, and heard but a 
suggestion of a song. Desert Sparrows and 
Brewer Sparrows were feeding grown young 
and singing. Returning we made a little side 
trip to the Vasquez Rocks, a place we had 
never visited. What we saw there crowned 
our day. On entering a central space, walled 
all about with strange rocky forms, and filled 
with grease-wood, juniper and Yucca Whip- 
plei, we heard a song that resembled that of 
a Cassin Vireo, and at once saw the singer on 
a conspicuous dry top in the shrubbery. But 
it was not the Cassin, though unmistakably 
a Vireo. Its gray upperparts, grayish white 
underparts, narrow white eye-ring (white 
lores not distinguishable at the distance), 
brown of wings, together with its persistence 
in its song, made its identification as the 
Gray Vireo unmistakable. Driven from its 
perch by a Say’s Phoebe that took station 
there for its fly-catching, it flew directly to 
another and continued singing. Lark Spar- 
rows with two well-grown young succeeded 
Say’s Phoebe, and when they left the perch, 
the Vireo returned. It sang from half a 
dozen stations on all sides before disappear- 
ing finally. A Bell Sparrow rose from the 
dense grease-wood cover to sing from a bush 
top. A Western Gnatcatcher fussed about. 
Violet-Green Swallows coursed above the 
rocks where myriads of pot-holes offered 
nesting-sites. More familiar chaparral in- 
habitants were there also. Quail ran before 
us just outside. Phainopeplas flitted, and 
on the way back to the highway there rose 
from the grass a great number of Meadow- 
larks already flocking.—FRANcEs B. SCHNEI- 
DER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


Wor Lp; 
MOULTs, VARIATIONS, 
DISTRIBUTION. By 


THe Guits (LARIDA) OF THE 
THEIR PLUMAGES, 
RELATIONSHIPS AND 
JONATHAN Dwicut, M.D. Bull. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. LII, Art. 3, pp. 63 


401; 384 figures; ro colored plates. 1925. 
The 


thoroughness and originality. 


Dwight’s work is 


Having ac- 


essence of Dr. 


quired access to adequate material, he 
devotes himself with infinite patience to an 
unhurried study of the problems it presents, 
and the resulting conclusions are based upon 
prolonged observation and mature con- 
sideration. 

Applying these methods to a study of a 
greater number of specimens of Gulls than 
have been studied by any other ornithologist, 
it is evident that Dr. Dwight’s monograph 
of these birds carries our knowledge of 
them well beyond previously existing bounds. 

The relationships and racial variations of 
the 44 species of Gulls are discussed at 
length, but primarily this paper is a study of 
plumage-changes. This is a subject which 
Dr. Dwight long ago made his own, and his 
detailed descriptions are supplemented by 
nearly 400 figures showing the changes oc- 
curring in the markings of the remiges and 
rectrices. These descriptions and figures are 
of value not only to the student of moults, 
but to the taxonomist as well, and they form 
the most important part of Dr. Dwight’s 
memoir. We think that without undue pre- 
judice we may add that the American Mu 
seum has given adequate typographic ex- 
pression both through the medium of text 
and illustrations to Dr. Dwight’s studies. 


P.M. C. 


BRITISH Birps. Written and illustrated by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F. Z. S., with 192 
plates in color. In four volumes. Vol. 
III. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto, 1926. 8vo. 
x + 167 pages; 48 plates. 

The third volume of this attractive work 
treats of the Ducks and Geese, shore-birds, 
Rails and gallinaceous birds. It is always a 
pleasure to look through a new lot of Thor- 


'Vol. XXVI, 1924, p. 428; Vol. XXVII, 1925, p 


burn plates—or an old one for that matter. 
This artist’s facility in composition seems 
never to fail him. His taste in the selection of 
poses is based on an intimate knowledge of 
his subject and sound artistic judgment. He 
has no predisposition for certain poses, and 
the birds themselves in their limitless variety 
of attitudes seem to live through the medium 
of his brush. 
fore, that the demand for his work is unfail- 
ing.—F. M. C. 


It is not without reason, there 


A Natura History oF THE Ducks. By 
Joun C. Purtirps, Associate Curator of 
Birds in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. With plates in color and black 
and white from drawings by Frank W. 
Benson, Allan Brooks, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, Henrik Gronvold, and S. Kobay- 
ashi. Vol. IV. Fuliguline (concluded), 
Oxyurine, Merganettine, and Mergine. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. 1926. 4to. xii+489 
pages; 32 plates (24 colored) figuring 33 
species 


The appearance of the fourth volume of 
Dr. Phillips’ monograph of the Ducks of the 
world completes the most ambitious under 
taking of its kind which has been produced 
in this country. The notices of the preceding 
volumes, which have been published in 
Brrp-Lore,' describe the scope and char 
acter of this notable work, and we have 
therefore only to congratulate the author on 
the conclusion of a task which for all time 
will place everyone in search of information 
concerning Ducks deeply in his debt. 

Pages 321-447 of the present volume are 
devoted to a bibliography which in itself is 
a publication of much value.—F. M. C. 

Tue Lone SWALLOWS AND OTHER EsSAyYs 
OF THE CouNTRY GREEN. By HENRY 
Wituiamson. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 1926. 12mo. 227 pages. 

If power to express were as common as 
ability to appreciate, we might have as many 
nature-writers as we have nature-lovers. But 
it is not easy to make the written word stand 
for the real thing. There is needed not alone 
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loving sympathy with nature, but keenness 
of insight, sincerity in interpretation, and 
The 


gymnastics of ‘fine writing’ are out of place 


simplicity in presentation. verbal 
in nature writing; they betray a self-con- 
sciousness which makes the writer more im- 
Mr. Williamson, 
however, is obviously a very genuine and 


portant than his subject. 


humble worshipper of the out-of-doors, and 
possesses an unusual measure of the gifts 
the 
nature’s appeal. He is responsive, he writes 


which make successful transcriber of 
sincerely and simply, and at times eloquently. 


F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Witson BuLLetiIn.—The first two num- 
bers of Vol. XXXVIII of the Wilson Bulletin 
afford the reviewer the pleasant opportunity 
of recording further strides in the make-up 
and appearance of this excellent bird journal. 
more attractive cover, 


\ new and meaty 


editorial comment, bird 


would surely attract the 


articles, notes, 
banding news, etc., 
attention of the most casual reader, and to 
cap the climax, the June number has a 
beautiful colored piate of the Avocet as a 
frontispies e 

In the first number, Myron H. Swenk gives 
a written account of early ornithological work 
Kansas City. Norman A. Wood 
reports on the status of Kirtland’s Warbler 
in Michigan. 


around 


He estimates about one pair 
to the acre of suitable territory, giving a total 
of perhaps 5,000 or 6,000 pairs. Mrs. Marie 
Dales gives definite evidence of the destruc- 
tiveness of some House Wrens, and H. V. 
Williams commences a very complete local 
list of the birds of the Red River Valley in 
northeastern North Dakota, which is con- 
cluded in the next number. The report of 
the annual meeting of the Club shows that 
it was unusually well attended and successful. 

A delightfully written and_ beautifully 
illustrated account of the North Dakota 
White Pelican colony, by Walter W. Bennett, 
is the opening article of the second number. 
Since 1908 they have increased from 50 to 
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at least 2,500, a most gratifying state of 


affairs. The photograph of some birds 
flying across the sunset sky is particularly 
artistic. E. D. Nauman reports on some 
bird census work in Iowa over a period of 
nine years. Two tracts of eighty acres were 
studied with extreme thoroughness. General 
notes contain a sight record of eight Eskimo 
Curlew in Nebraska on April 8, 1926, and an 
astonishing bird-banding return is that of a 
Junco banded in October, 1923, in Min- 
nesota, and recovered in January, 1926, 
in northern New Jersey. 

There is considerable editorial comment on 
Dr. Stone’s recent protest in The Auk at the 
general subspecies. This 
protest is alleged to contain certain ‘‘ob- 
implications,” but after reading 

it seems to this reviewer that 


clamor against 
jectionable 
it carefully, 
Dr. Stone 
stood.—L. G. 


has been completely misunder- 
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‘Making Use of Our Birds,’ a six-page 
pamphlet, by O. A. Stevens, issued by the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, at Fargo, 
is an excellent publication for general dis- 
tribution. It gives concise data in regard to 
the state’s assets in bird-life well designed to 
arouse a desire for further information. 


The Bulletin of the Essex County Ornitho- 
logical Club (Salem, Mass.) for the year 
1925, bears witness to the continued activity 
of this Its 
properly are chiefly local and include an 
the Club’s nineteenth annual 
‘Ipswich River Bird Trip,’ by Ralph Lawson; 
‘The 1925 Essex County Shooting Season’ by 
John C. Phillips; ‘Two New Reservations for 
Wild Life in Essex County,’ by Laurence B. 
Fletcher; ‘Annotated List of Birds Observed 
in Essex County, Massachusetts, during the 
year 1925’ by Arthur P. Stubbs; ‘Bird-Band- 
ing Results for 1925’ by Willis H. Ropes, and 
‘Shore-Bird Migration in 1925,’ by William 
R. M. Tortat. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


It was the Brrp-Lore’s 
editor to attend the International Ornitho- 


privilege of 


logical Congress held in Copenhagen, May 
24 to 29 last. It is conceded that the oppor- 
which such gatherings offer for 
direct intercourse with fellow-workers often 
yield more valuable results than are pro- 
duced by the formal scientific ‘proceedings.’ 
This was particularly true of the Copen- 
hagen meeting. The first Congress of its 
kind since 1910, it possessed a significance 
which could not be expressed in its printed 
program. Previously held at five-year inter- 
vals, there was now a period of sixteen years 
to bridge by the re-establishment of old re- 
lations and the forming of new ones. With 
inspired hospitality our Danish hosts re- 
peatedly set the stage for the making of those 
personal contacts which change a corres- 
pondent into a colleague, a name into a 
friend. Individually and officially, as repre- 
sentatives of their government and of their 
scientific institutions, in town and country 
they surrounded us with an atmosphere of 
cordiality which engendered not only the kind- 
liest of feelings for our hosts but for each other. 

It must be confessed that social functions, 
on occasions, encroached on the time allotted 
for the presentation of papers, but on the 
basis of attendance it must also be confessed 
that the functions were unquestionably more 
popular than the scientific sessions. After 
all, the papers may be enjoyed and con- 
sidered after they have been published, but 
no form of publication with which I am 
familiar could convey an adequate conception 


tunities 


of the entertainments so lavishly provided. 

It is to be regretted, however, that in most 
instances lack of time prohibited discussion. 
This was especially true of those papers which 
dealt with bird-conservation. One must go 
to Europe to learn how much American birds 
have to be thankful for. There they may be 
under half a dozen flags in the same day, and 
while in every case the result sought may be 
the same, the ends to be served are so diverse 
that it is with extreme difficulty they can be 
harmonized. Meanwhile the bird is without 
acountry. Here a bird, whether it isin Canada 
or the United States, may call itself ““Ameri- 
can” with the assurance that its interests 
will be cared for whether it is north or south 
of latitude 50°. This difference must be 
borne in mind if we would understand how 
much more difficult it is to secure effective 
legislation in Europe than in this country. 
I passed four days in May in an Italian 
garden which in rich and diverse vegetation 
offered every inducement to birds, but a 
Nightingale, a Blackcap, and a Chaffinch 
seemed to be its only occupants. Less than 
two weeks later I visited an English garden 
no more attractive to feathered tenants, and 
the air rang with the good cheer of birds’ 
voices. It will require more than the passage 
of a law to give Citizen Bird the standing in 
Italy that he has in England. 

There were other subjects also which I 
should like to have heard discussed, but the 
‘paper’ which aroused the most rapt and en- 
thusiastic attention was not on the program. 
It was delivered by a northern Nightingale 
or Sprosser who, on the occasion of our visit 
to the beautiful estate and bird sanctuary of 
Mr. Jarl, addressed the entire Congress. 
Perched near the heart of a conifer, but in 
plain view, for over an hour this bird at in- 
tervals sang to the scores of listeners who 
gathered below its rostrum. The sun was still 
high, but as if realizing that never again 
would it have so appreciative an audience, 
the bird gave us freely of its repertoire. It was 
a striking scene, the charming, sunlit garden 
with its quiet pool and wealth of flowers, its 
border of fine trees and vista through the 
beeches, and at one side the group of silent 
men and women gathered to pay tribute to 
the power of a little brown bird’s song. 
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DESTRUCTIVE BIRDS 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


In the broad open meadow of bird-protection there grows a weed. It has 
deep roots, and as often as it is cut down it springs up again, blossoms, and 
scatters its seed, to the confusion of those who know not its existence, and to the 
dismay of those who thought it dead. It is impossible to uproot it, for it is as 
much a part of the meadow as the clover and the timothy. It is impracticable 
to conceal it, for it is widespread and conspicuous to every passer-by. The name 
of the weed is ‘destructive bird,’ and it appears in many forms. Sometimes it 
is a Hawk or an Owl; again it is a Heron or a Kingfisher; at times it seems 
to be a Crow or a Pheasant or a Blackbird; or it may be only a Robin or a 
‘Jenny Wren.’ Whatever its form, it flares by the roadside and demands to 
be explained. 

Before the seed of bird-protection was planted in the broad open field, the 
flowers of this weed were the only ones the general public could recognize, and 


ROBINS DESTROYED THESE GRAPES, BUT WHO WANTS TO EXTERMINATE ROBINS ? 
THEY CAN BE CONTROLLED WHEREVER NECESSARY 
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it is little wonder that scant attention was given to the meadow and that it has 
taken so many years to make its real beauty and worth apparent to the mul- 
titude. But in our enthusiasm over the value and the beauty of the meadow, 
let us not forget that the weed still exists and that there are still those who 
cannot see the meadow because of the weed. Let us recognize frankly its ex- 
istence, let us admire whatever 
of beauty and interest there is 
in it, but let us not hinder its 
control when that is necessary 

for successful agriculture. 
We, as members of the 
National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, are interested 
most in the protection of all 
forms of wild life and the per- 
petuation of all species, valuable 
or otherwise, for the inspiration 
of naturalists yet unborn. But 
in our zeal for protection let us 
hold truth above all else, for it 
is upon truth that the strength 
of our whole protective policy 
rests. Let us neither deny nor 
attempt to conceal the fact that 
a number of birds are quite de- 
structive to man’s interests, and 
let us place our trust in the ex- 
;RINGFISHERS ARE NOT PROTECTED BECAUSE faustive scientific investigations 
AND TROUT STREAMS. MOST OF THEIR FOOD, HOW- of these species made by orni- 
ee ee pg lp VALUE. AS THE thologistsof unquestionedability 
and integrity, and stand by the 
recommendations based upon their studies. The majority of us do not have 
time to make these studies; our intensive observations are limited ordinarily 
to rather restricted areas, and our opinions, which are usually based on our 
own observations, are often biased by local conditions. If the Screech Owls 
eat my song-birds and the Sparrow Hawks steal my young Pheasants, if the 
Crows take my Duck’s eggs and the Kingfishers catch my trout, and the 
Blackbirds ruin my corn, if the Robins filch my cherries and the Wrens drive 
off my Bluebirds, I am likely to develop prejudices that will affect my opinions 
of these birds throughout the land. It may be difficult for me to realize 
that my bailiwick is a mere atom on the face of this green land, and that 
my observations are confined to but a few days and, at best, to but a few 
of the activities of these species. I may be ina good position to judge what should 
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be done to these birds on my own premises, but I might be quite unfair to my 
neighbors’ birds in other places. My neighbor, on the other hand, who has no 
song-birds he calls his own, who raises no Pheasants, nor Ducks, who has no 
fish-pond nor garden nor fruit trees, and does not go to the trouble of building 
bird-houses for the Bluebirds, but takes his joy out of following the migrating 
birds with his opera glass to learn their songs and identification marks, though 
he may know every bird that visits the land, in every plumage that it assumes, 
and be able to recognize every sound that it makes, is in no position to judge 
the economic status of the different species until he has made that study his 
life-work. So let each of us continue to record as faithfully as he can his own 
observations on the activities of each species in the locality with which he is 
familiar, and then let us together call upon the economic ornithologist to sum- 
marize all that is known and make recommendations accordingly. It is only 
in this way that we can present a united front to those forces that are forever 
threatening the bulwark of bird-protection and that are ever looking for a 
weakening of the ranks through which to scatter the seeds of discord. 

When the ornithologists of North America first came together in 1885 and 
formed the American Ornithologists’ Union, one of their first acts was the 
formation of a committee to investigate the English Sparrow. Introduced 
into New York City in 1851 and 1852, it had already spread throughout the 
Eastern States and was regarded as a menace to our native birds. At that 
time there was no governmental agency to carry on such investigations, and 
what was more natural than that the ornithologists should select from their 
own ranks men trained in such observations to secure all the available informa- 
tion and make recommendations as to the proper procedure in disposing of this 
apparently undesirable immigrant. The work of this committee soon outgrew 
the available funds; a memorial was presented to Congress and there was 
established in the Department of Agriculture a Division that in the ensuing 
years developed into the Biological Survey as we know it today. 

The Biological Survey has always numbered on its staff leading ornitho- 
logists of the country, and some of their first work and some of their most 
important work has always been the investigation of the true economic status 
of birds of doubtful value. The results of these investigations have been pub- 
lished in the form of Bulletins, and the information is available to everyone 
who is interested. Some of the Bulletins are now out of print, but all of them 
can be found in the Year Books of the Department of Agriculture which are 
in every public library. The Hawks and Owls, the Crows and Jays, the 
Blackbirds, the Sparrows, the Herons, the Sapsuckers, the fruit-eating birds, 
together with many others, have been studied impartially and judgment ren- 
dered as free from prejudice as is humanly possible. 

Based upon the findings of the Biological Survey, the National Association 
of Audubon Societies has drawn up a model law giving protection to all birds 
except those species which these studies of the Biological Survey have shown 
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to be prejudicial to man’s interest, and this law has been adopted by most 
states of the Union. The law of New York State, for example, proclaims that 
“Wild birds other than the English Sparrow, Starling, Crow, Hawk, Snowy 
Owl, Great Gray Owl, Great Horned Owl, Great Blue Heron, Bittern, Cor- 
morant, Crow, Blackbird, and Kingfisher shall not be taken or possessed at any 
time, dead or alive, except under the authority of a certificate issued under 
the authority of this article.”” The birds listed are those which the Biological 
Survey have put on the doubtful list or which have been found to be more 
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A SCREECH OWL ABOUT TO FEED ITS YOUNG A FEMALE REDSTART. (FLASHLIGHT.) 
JUDGE NOT ITS ECONOMIC STATUS FROM THIS ONE PHOTOGRAPH 


destructive than beneficial. Other birds which are occasionally destructive, 
either at certain times of the year, or in certain localities, have been found to 
more than make up for their destructiveness by the good which they do at other 
times and in most localities. To provide protection to fruit-growers or fish- 
culturists or others that may suffer from the destructiveness of any species of 
birds that are normally beneficial but which because of peculiar local conditions 
have become a great nuisance, there is another paragraph in the Conservation 
Law of New York State which provides that “In the event that any species of 
birds protected by law shall at any time, in any locality, become destructive of 
private or public property, the Commission shall have power in its discretion 
to direct any game protector, or issue a permit to any citizen of the state to 
take such species of birds and dispose of the same in such manner as the Com- 
mission may provide.” Similarly, there is in the laws of most states provision 
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for the protection of all valuable birds and also protection for the citizens from 
the depredations of any of the birds protected. 

Among the birds not protected in New York State there are a few which 
the majority of us would much prefer to see on the protected list. Certain of 
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DUCK HAWK FEEDING A FOWL TO ITS YOUNG 
BUT NOT ALL HAWKS ARE DESTRUCTIVE 
the Hawks, for example, Dr. A. K. Fisher shows in his report are much‘ more 
beneficial than destructive. They are so difficult for the ordinary observer to 
identify, however, that practical reasons of enforcement forbid protecting 
some and excepting others. The Great Blue Heron and the Bittern seem to be 
so destructive at times about trout-streams and fish-hatcheries that the legis- 
lature is at intervals prevailed upon to remove them from the protected list. 
Such a small percentage of them frequent trout-streams and hatcheries, how- 
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ever, that it seems a shame not to give them protection elsewhere and provide 
for their taking under the special permit clause. Fortunately, they are pro- 
tected under the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty which takes precedence over 
state laws. The Cormorant and Kingfisher are more unfortunate, however, 
for while they are only locally destructive, they are omitted from the Federal law. 

The lack of protection given to any bird would not be so important in itself 
were it not for the psychological fact that by making it one of the exceptions to 
the general rule, public attention is directed towards it and general condem- 
nation heaped upon it by vast numbers of people who would not know the bird 
if they saw it. The result is that the bird’s sins are multiplied in the public 
mind until the weight of them seems impossible for some individuals to bear 
and a movement is started to exterminate the species. Ammunition dealers 
and gun clubs often fan the flame until legislatures are prevailed upon to offer 
bounties for their capture, or gunners organize ‘vermin shoots’ in the name of 
public service. Crows and Hawks are usually the subjects of such mob violence 
and public animosity is aroused against them by lurid propaganda. 

That Crows are sometimes very destructive there can be little doubt, 
though the researches of the Biological Survey show also much in their favor. 
It is most certain, too, that some of the Hawks are deserving of punishment, 
and even the severest control measures may be necessary about poultry-farms 
and game-preserves. Propaganda designed to stimulate active antagonism to 
these birds on the part of the general public and killing campaigns by gunners 
are, however, very short-sighted and should be actively discouraged by all 
nature-lovers. The harm that they do is not measured in the number of Crows 
and Hawks killed. We might even agree that reducing the numbers of some of 
these destructive species is beneficial, but the sending of numbers of men and 
boys into the woods and fields bent on destruction, stimulated only by a desire 
for vengeance upon a supposed enemy, undoes years of constructive work by 
bird protectionists. After all, game-laws and bird-protective laws mean little 
without public sentiment behind them, and the greatest work that the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies has done has been the fostering of a 
love for birds and all outdoors, so that the youth of the country go forth into 
the woods asking themselves not, ““‘What can we kill?’”’ but ““‘What can we see?” 

The sportsman with his dog and his gun in zealous pursuit of Grouse or 
Pheasant or Waterfowl is not inspired with a spirit of vengeance. He is pri- 
marily an observer of all wild life, matching his wits and his skill against those 
of his chosen quarry. But fill him with this insidious propaganda about the 
destructiveness of the so-called ‘vermin’ to his chosen sport, tell him that were 
it not for the Crows and the Hawks and the Owls, he would always return with 
a full bag, and his whole attitude changes. He is no longer the interested 
observer of wild life, he thinks himself a modern crusader, a full-fledged officer 
of the great outdoor law, newly appointed to pass upon the virtue of every 
living creature which he meets, and it will live or it will die as he decrees. 
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A few sportsmen have conceived the idea of luring Hawks and Crows before 
their guns by using a stuffed Owl with head and wings that will move at the pull 
of astring. Those sportsmen who happen to be located along the migratory flight- 
lines of the Hawks manage to kill a considerable number during a few weeks 
of the spring and fall. It is claimed that, because of their activities, certain 
species of Hawks have become quite scarce along the Atlantic coast. Where 
this sport has been commercialized by the offering of bounties, there is little 
question but that it will have a baleful influence on some of our most interesting, 
even though destructive, forms of wild life, and all nature-lovers should use 
their influence to have any such bounty laws repealed. 


THE CROW’'S INFLUENCE FOR GOOD AND HARM APPEARS TO BE ABOUT EQUAL AS SHOWN 
BY THE STUDIES OF THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Commercialization of wild life has always been the means of its extermina- 
tion. The history of the United States is replete with examples of extinction 
or near extinction of valuable forms of wild life by the placing of a price upon 
their heads. The Passenger Pigeon that formerly occurred in this country in 
countless thousands was entirely exterminated by the market hunters. The 
Egrets of our Southern States, the Terns of our Atlantic coast and the many 
brightly colored song-birds would have followed the Passenger Pigeon through 
the activities of the feather trade had it not been for the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and the creation of a public sentiment against the wear- 
ing of the plumes of wild birds. The Heath Hen is nearly gone. The Prairie 
Chickens, the Sharp-tailed Grouse, the Ruffed Grouse and the many species of 
shore-birds and water-fowl that were formerly sold in the markets will, prob- 
ably, never recover from the effects of commercialization. 
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The placing of bounties on the heads of destructive birds would, probably, 
not result in as thorough an extermination as was accomplished in the case of 
the Passenger Pigeon, but it would be frightfully expensive to the tax-payers 
of the country and would probably result in so thorough an upsetting of the 
balance of nature that we might never recover from it. Mice and rats and 
ground squirrels and gophers would multiply unchecked. Weak and diseased 
birds would live on to start epidemics among their species, our whole scheme 
of nature might become disrupted. Better by far that the Hawks be 
controlled where they are being destructive and be permitted to perform their 
natural function elsewhere. 

Let us, then, as naturalists and nature-lovers, discourage all killing, es- 
pecially by children, for its psychological effect, if for no other, and actively 
combat all bounty systems and organized slaughter of any kind. At the same 
time, let us recognize the rights of farmers and sportsmen to protect their 
interests on their own farms or preserves and not strive for such comprehensive 
protection as might hinder them in the defense of their property. And, above 
all, when the economic status of any species is called into question, if it has 
not already been studied in detail, let us ask for a competent investigation by 
the Biological Survey and stand by the recommendations of the investigator, 
whether they agree with our preconceived notions or not. 


FOR OR FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
THRILLS OF A BIRD-LOVER 


One who does not study or is not interested in birds cannot appreciate the 
thrills of a bird-lover. I have seen sights in bird-life which one cannot forget 
in a lifetime. I will relate a few of my thrills. 

One morning, some time ago, I was startled when hearing the notes of a 
strange bird, evidently a new one to me. Rushing out of the house and down 
to an old orchard, I could still distinguish the same note. I had a faint idea of 
what it was and a moment later I was thrilled at my first sight of a Cardinal. 
It perched there for a few moments and then, like a red flash, it darted out of 
sight behind a nearby building. 

On the day of the second thrill I was at a park near Carlisle on the Conodo- 
guinet Creek. We were eating lunch when I sighted a bird flying up the creek, 
and as it came closer I could tell that it belonged to the Heron family. To my 
delight it flew to a log protruding from the water, and balanced itself there for 
a few minutes until it was chased away by some intruders. I identified it as 
a Little Blue Heron. It then flew up the stream, probably surveying the 
water for some fish or similar palatable morsel. 

There is a little woodland about two blocks from my home. It consists 
chiefly of underbrush and saplings, with a number of trees scattered through 
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it, and it is surrounded by a few houses and a ‘back road.’ I often pass 
through here to study bird-life. Some of the birds I have discovered here are 
the Wood Thrush, Robin, Blackbird, Crow, Catbird (abundant), many kinds 
of underbrush birds, such as Maryland Yellow-throats, White-throated Spar- 
rows, and a number of Warblers. There are also Indigo Buntings, Brown 
Creepers, Hermit Thrushes, Red-eyed Vireos, and, in one case, two beautiful 
Cedar Waxwings. Sparrows, Bluebirds, Woodpeckers, Orioles, and Mourning 
Doves fly about overhead. It is a beautiful spot for birds. 

On one of the days I was passing through I thought I saw a brown bird 
sitting on a nest on a dead branch covered with trailing vines. Walking in a 
little further, I made sure of it. I came still closer, and the bird spread her 
wings and flew. The nest was very poorly constructed, I thought, but I found 
out later that it was the kind of nest Doves build. I visited the nest as often 
as possible after that, but about one week after the eggs were hatched some 
boys built a hut nearby and I am sorry to say that the Mourning Doves 
deserted their nest. 

There was a nest of the same species in the fork of a poplar tree. On several 
occasions I saw Doves flying across the heavens toward this woodland. I 
noted several other Doves but found only these two nests. 

There is an old orchard near my home and I was taken one day to see 
some birds residing there. A dog ran into a near-by field, and, to my astonish- 
ment, up into the air rose a beautiful Ring-necked Pheasant. With a whir 
of its mighty wings, it fanned the air and flew to a cornfield nearby. I have 
not seen this bird in my locality since this discovery. 

I have related a few of the thrills of a bird-lover and I still am watching 
for more thrills—WiLBur H. MATHIAS (age, 12 years), New Cumberland, Pa. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS AND BIRD CLUBS 


The Killoleet Junior Audubon Club has just completed some charts which 
were of value while being made and which promise to help others. 

In the fall, manna grass, yellow foxtail, crab grass, Japanese millet, and 
panic grass were gathered. Later we found or drew pictures of the same, 
mounted the drawings on a large piece of cardboard, and, named it ‘Dainty 
Fare for Birds.’ 

A second poster is based on a bulletin published by the Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture and called ‘Outdoor Bird Study.’ We cut pictures 
irom magazines and some old Atkinson Mentzer-Grover drawing books. 
Opposite or about the picture appear the birds which may usually be found in 
uch a locality. This illustrated ‘Favorite Bird Haunts.’ Having made a study 
of bird-foods, we chose birds particularly valuable to a gardener. The bird 
with his favorite food was mounted. Barn Swallow, flies and gnats; Baltimore 
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Oriole, beetles and caterpillars; Chickadees, larve, insect eggs, and plant-lice; 
Woodpeckers, borers, etc. 

The janitress, who is always interested, got us some old science books. 
These supplied us with pictures of bugs, beetles, flies, and aphids. 

Two girls who are artistically inclined made us two original posters. One, 
is ‘Welcoming the Birds,’ the other the ‘Farmers $1,000,000 Asset,’ a good 
poster which shows a Quail. 

Just now we are coloring birds with oil-paints. The size and shape may not 
be correct, but the coloring is accurate. The birds come from the 5 and 10 cent 
store. Two small trees, one an evergreen, the other deciduous, have been 
put on a piece of board 20 by 36 inches. The birds which frequent such trees 
FLORENCE A. Goopwin, 


may be seen now literally swaying in the branches. 


Portland, Maine. 


THE DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET No. 127 


As with wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce Cormorant, 
Seeking his rocky haunt 
With his prey laden. 
—The Skeleton in Armor 


With the coming of autumn there appears along the coast or about the 
larger rivers and lakes of the Central States, a strong dark bird that attracts 
attention whenever seen. In flight it suggests a large Duck or Goose in form. 
In fact, one of the popular names by which it is known is the ‘Nigger Goose.’ 
On the North Carolina coast it is often called the ‘Bogue Sound Lawyer,’ 
because of the frequency with which it is seen in Bogue Sound and the fact 
that its somber plumage suggests the flowing black coat long affected by 
lawyers in southern country towns. 

Cormorants are distinctly water-birds, and whenever seen under normal 
conditions are either above, in, or beneath the water. In migration, or when 
moving their roosts in winter, they often move in flocks of two hundred or more, 
advancing in their own peculiar formation. They never fly in solid groups as 
do Blackbirds and Starlings, or straggle loosely along as Robins fly, but at 
times in columns or ‘single file’ or again in ranks, each bird being abreast of his 
neighbor. The lines slowly wave up and down, or one part pushes ahead of the 
rest of the flock, but the general rank formation is usually maintained. When 
on long flights, like many other birds, they move close to the water, particu- 
larly if there is a wind blowing. Pausing in a region for a time to rest and feed, 
they scatter over the bay or up and down the river, and may be seen swimming 
along with back exposed or entirely submerged, according to the bird’s whim 
for the moment. Buoys are popular places for them to roost, and they are fond 
of perching on channel stakes. Upon approaching a Cormorant at rest it will 
move its head about from side to side as it watches your movements. Upon 
coming nearer one will see the bird lean forward and spread its wings. In this 
pose it usually remains for a time as if loath to leave its perch. Then lurching 
forward, its heavy flight begins with rapidly pounding wings. Often it sinks, 
as if its wings could not fully support the heavy weight they were called upon 
to sustain, and its tail and feet even splash the surface of the water before it 
gets fairly under way. When once strong upon the wing, its flight is rapid 
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and direct, as if from the very moment of quitting its perch it knew exactly 
where it wanted to go. 

Cormorants live largely, if not wholly, on fish, and, like their near relatives, 
the Water Turkeys, secure their prey by pursuing it under water. Various 
people who have had the unusual opportunity of watching these birds when 
engaged in their submarine movements, unite in the statement that at times 
they use their wings to aid their powerful feet in driving them forward. 

In various places in eastern Asia, Cormorants are tamed and used to catch 
fish for their owners. Sitting on a pole arranged on a rack over the boat, they 
are rowed to the fishing-ground. One after another they plunge overboard and 
begin their submarine flights. Around the neck of each bird there is fastened 
a band which prevents the feathered fisherman from swallowing its prey. 
Hence, upon regaining the surface, it swims to the boat with its booty. The 
waiting Asiatic takes the fish and the Cormorant goes in search of another, 
perhaps hoping at each trip that the band will soon be removed and thus admit 
of it enjoying the repast it so much craves. 

It has ever been the custom of man to look with disapproval upon the 
existence of any wild animal that he thinks in any way interferes with his own 
personal pleasure or interest. Thus, the wolf must be exterminated because it 
kills sheep or calves, and the puma must be destroyed as it is known to kill 
deer and young horses. Likewise, individuals of some species of Hawks at 
times capture poultry and game-birds, so the cry arises “Kill all Hawks.” 

The Cormorant comes in for its share of fierce human looks and, at times, 
gun-fire because it has to live on fish, and man wants all the fish for his own 
purposes. I have seen men killing Cormorants in many places for no other 
reason than that “They catch fish.”” Usually those who are so fierce in their 
attacks on this big black bird have little, if any, first-hand information as to 
the kind of fish they eat. In 1918 the writer spent some time along the Gulf 
Coast of the United States, visiting all known bird colonies of the region at the 
request of the Federal Food Administration, to gather data on what kind of 
fish Brown Pelicans were catching. In some of the colonies visited, numerous 
Cormorants had their nests. I had the opportunity on a few occasions to see the 
fish which Cormorant parents had captured and brought to their young. In 
every case the fish proved to be slow-moving, bottom-haunting species, such, 
for example as the sculpin, which is wholly useless for human consumption. 
And yet I found men whose business it was to capture vast quantities of fish 
for market purposes roundly denouncing the Cormorants and claiming that 
these and other birds were responsible for the fact that food fishes were yearly 
becoming more scarce. 

A few years ago a considerable outcry was raised against Cormorants by 
owners of fishing clubs along streams flowing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
claim being made that these predacious birds were destroying the young salmon 
and that consequently they must be destroyed. The Geological Survey of the 
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Department of Mines in Canada secured the services of P. A. Taverner of the 
Victoria Memorial Museum to look into the subject. Mr. Taverner took with 
him two assistants and spent some time on the salmon streams referred to and 
collected a number of Cormorants to ascertain by dissection just what they 
had been eating. The results of his investigations were published in ‘Museum 
Bulletin No. 13.’ In looking over this we find that Mr. Taverner did not find 
the slightest evidence that Cormorants were eating young salmon. The 
majority of fish contained in the stomachs of the Cormorants examined were 
sculpins. In addition to these there were found a few herrings, “one large 
capelin, an eel, and two tom-cod or allied fish.” In other words, the Cor- 
morants were of not the slightest detriment to the salmon-fishing interest, 
although these same fishermen had a standing offer to pay a bounty of 25 
cents a head on every Cormorant that was killed. 

These birds at times, of course, are of some annoyance in taking herrings 
and other fish out of nets that are staked out in the water and left for a time 
in order that fish may become ensnared therein, but I know of no case where 
the Cormorant has been proven to be of any very serious damage to man’s 
interests. It is very easy on hearsay evidence to arouse considerable excite- 
ment about the detriment of some bird, which, unfortunately, knows nothing 
about what people are saying, and if it did is not in position to defend itself. 
The legislatures in six states have very unwisely modified the Audubon Law 
which protects non-game birds by taking protection from the Cormorant. 
These are California, Illinois, Louisiana, New York, North Dakota, and Oregon. 

Cormorants of various species breed in great numbers on the rocky islands 
along the Pacific Coast and about many of the lakes of the northern interior 
states. On the Atlantic coast, so far as we now know, there is only one per- 
manent nesting colony between Canada and Florida. Mr. O. W. Knight, in 
his interesting volume, ‘Birds of Maine,’ published in 1908, says that in some 
seasons Double-crested Cormorants breed on Black Horse Ledge near Isle au 
Haut. He remarks “While fifteen to twenty individuals may be seen during 
the summer I have never seen more than five nests on this Ledge at a time, 
and more often only one or two nests. Fresh eggs are usually found there in 
late June or early July, if at all, for some years they do not seem to nest there, 
though frequenting the place in usual numbers.” 

Some years ago the writer, in company with Arthur H. Norton, of Port- 
land, visited Black Horse Ledge in the summer. The Cormorants were there 
but we saw no evidence of their having had nests that summer. There was also 
t roosting-place on some of the high rocks of No-Man’s Land. 

In the summer of 1898 the writer found a colony of 151 pairs of Cormorants 

bout their nests in Big Lake, Craven County, N. C. Here the birds had 
utilized stunted solitary cypress trees scattered along the swampy shores, some 
of these being a hundred yards or more from the edge of the forest; as many 
as thirty-seven occupied nests were found in one tree. The colony was 
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scattered along for about a mile and a half, and the birds evidently were feed- 
ing their young largely, if not wholly, on eels. Fragments of these fish were 
found in the nests, and the young would disgorge pieces of them as we climbed 
the trees. The slime of the eels was on the limbs and on the twigs in the nests. 
I have had no report of this colony of birds for several years, but through H. H. 
Brimley, of Raleigh, I received reports from time to time after my visit. The 
number of birds in the colony seemed to fluctuate from year to year, ranging 
from about 120 to 150 pairs. The same season that I discovered this unusual 
aggregation of Cormorants, I found a considerable number roosting each night 
in Jones’ Mill Pond, some miles to the northward, and another group in the 
Orton Pond many miles to the southward. 

Cormorants haunt at all times much of the open waters of Florida, and the 
writer has visited many of their nesting-places. I recall especially colonies in 
Lake Harris, Lake County; in Tampa Bay, Sarasota Bay, and other places 
farther south. 

Two to four eggs are laid. The shell is bluish, thoroughly covered with a 
white calcareous substance. Frequently the eggs hatch at different intervals, 
hence the young vary much in size. Upon emerging from the eggs they are 
entirely destitute of covering. The skin has a greasy black appearance and 
they suggest grotesque rubber toys. A little later down begins to appear and 
for some weeks they flourish with a covering that resembles short, thick black 
wool. Then the feathers begin to appear on the wings and tail and develop- 
ment toward adult form progresses rapidly. 

The Double-crested Cormorant is about 2% feet in length, measuring from 
the tip of the bill to the end of the tail. The neck is moderately long. The bill 
is about 2% inches in length, and the upper mandible terminates in a sharp, 
downward turned hook which must greatly aid the bird in holding its prey. 
The legs are short and stout, and the feet are large and webbed. This web 
extends not only between the front three toes as in Ducks and Geese, but also 
connects with the rear toe, which is a characteristic of the order of birds known 
as Sleganopodes. The tail is a little over 6 inches in length and the feathers are 
very strong, at times helping rest the birds when in erect positions on rocks or 
large limbs. This species is found throughout eastern North America, breeding 
from North Dakota and Maine northward; in winter it frequents water areas 
from Illinois and Virginia southward. The Cormorants found in Florida con- 
stitute merely a climatic variety or subspecies of the Double-crested, and ap- 
parently the only difference is that of size, the Florida bird being a little 
smaller than the Canadian one. The representatives breeding in North 
Carolina appear to be Florida Cormorants. Another variety of this species is 
the Mexican Cormorant which comes along the Gulf Coast and has been known 
to wander up the Mississippi River as far as Illinois. The characteristic note 
of the Cormorant is a guttural croak heard about the nests or roosting-places. 
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RESULTS OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB WORK 


It was in the year 1910 that Mrs. Russell 
Sage agreed to give the sum of $5,500 with 
whch to begin a campaign of education in 
the schools of the South where much de- 
struction of bird-life had been going on. 
Doubtless the most enthusiastic and opti- 
mistic friends of the Audubon Movement of 
that day little dreamed of the extent to which 
this work so simply and quietly begun would 
one day grow. Yet as we look over the re- 
ports and the figures from year to year there 
is evidenced a constantly increasing interest 
which is manifested in an ever-enlarging en- 
rollment. 

The fiscal year of the Junior Department 
which closed on June 1 has been no excep- 
tion to the general rule. With a total enroll- 
ment of 327,776 there is represented an 
increase of 28,471 members over the pre- 
ceding year. These results are, no doubt, due 


Indiana. It would really seem that the only 
thing which in the future will prevent the 
Junior work from still further expanding will 
be lack of funds. It is, therefore, ardently 
hoped that friends of the Association, both 
old and new, will arise and thus make it 
possible to meet the constantly growing 
demands of the situation. 

The following statement shows the dis- 
tribution of Junior Clubs and Junior Mem- 
bers enrolled up to June 1, 1926. 

It is an additional pleasure to be able to 
publish, following this statement, a number 
of letters, among the hundreds we have 
received, showing the widespread apprecia- 
tion of the Junior work. 


Annual Summary of Junior Audubon 
Clubs and Members Enrolled Under the 
Children’s Educational Fund 


, to the large measure of co-operation that has Ending june 1, 1686 

5 been manifested in many ways. Oregon, States Clubs Members 

’ California, and Florida have cooperated in Alabama > 2 600 

p special ways, and our Field Agents have Arizona . a 644 

: given good account of themselves: Mr. Job Arkansas —_ 11709 

x in South Carol; a California . 373 16,469 
in South Carolina, Mrs. Sageon Long Island, (Colorado 93 3,054 
Miss Hurd in Connecticut, and Mr. Estenin Connecticut 440 18,067 
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States Clubs Members 
Delaware 8 398 
District of Columbia 14 52: 
Florida 141 8,290 
Georgia 48 1,688 
Idaho 28 1,109 
Illinois 270 ~=—s-: 10,983 
Indiana 614 22,337 
lowa 169 7,229 
Kansas 148 5,307 
Kentucky 44 1,716 
Louisiana 36 1,250 
Maine 2 920 
Maryland 50 1,119 
Massachusetts 503 21,532 
Michigan 2706 10,922 
Minnesota 235 9,457 
Mississippi 6 200 
Missouri 92 3,923 
Montana 20 718 
Nebraska 61 2,559 
Nevada 15 538 
New Hampshire 43 1,558 
New Jersey 298 ~=-11,744 
New Mexico 4 
New York 983 45,049 
North Carolina 54 2,168 
North Dakota 25 931 
Ohio 662 26,670 
Oklahoma 34 1,745 
Oregon 41 1,055 
Pennsylvania 914 38,798 
Rhode Island 2 55 
South Carolina 340 =: 11, 506 
South Dakota 22 049 
Tennessee 21 891 
Texas 19 1,899 
Utah 19 840 
Vermont 22 752 
Virginia 67 2,409 
Washington 35 1,509 
West Virginia 47 1,915 
Wisconsin 149 6,077 
Wyoming 5 282 
Canada 378 12,72 
China 10 
Hawaii 2 100 
Japan 10 
Mexico 10 

Totals 8,094 327,776 


Letters Expressing Appreciation of Junior 
Audubon Club Work 


The work of the Junior Audubon Clubs 
appears to me to be based on a wise educa- 
tional policy. The stimulation of interest in 
bird-life by these clubs supplements the 
program of nature-study in the school. As 
a result of the acquaintance of the children 
with birds in this way, the old destructive 
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attitude is rapidly disappearing among the 
boys and girls of our generation. Indirectly, 
the accomplishments have a considerable 
value for better citizenship training, in 
addition to the direct educational benefits 
derived. 

I am glad to commend this movement. 
Cordially yours, (Signed)—Jno. J. Ticert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


It gives me much satisfaction to express 
my hearty approval of the great educational 
work which the National Association of 
Audubon Societies has been accomplishing 
for many years in the field of bird-study, 
through the medium of the Junior Audubon 
Clubs, the Educational Leaflets, and lec 
turers in the schools. 

The reason for your great success is not 
far to seek, for, laying aside all matters of 
leadership, your plan from the very first was 
based on a sound psychology and inspired by 
an ardent desire to help further the cause of 
bird-protection, and also to enrich and en 
large the life of the child by teaching him to 
know and to love birds and the things of the 
out o’doors. 

I congratulate your Association on its 
achievements and wish to assure you that it 
has given, and will continue to give, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs great 
pleasure to cooperate with you in every way 
possible. Sincerely yours, (Signed)—(Mrs.) 
Joun D. SHERMAN, President, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


In initiating and carrying on any enter- 
prise, educational or otherwise, a well-laid 
plan of organization is the surest road to 
If the undertaking involves num 
erous small groups under leadership varying 
in efficiency, then a strong central organi 
zation is absolutely necessary to bind the 
whole structure together and secure uniform 
and satisfactory results. Such has been the 
plan and the working policy of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, and the 
great work that has been accomplished, and 
is now in progress, furnishes an excellent 
example of what can be done by unified 
action under efficient and vigorous leader 


ship. 


success. 


To mention only one feature—the Junior 
Audubon Clubs—of the many activities of 
this great organization, is to call attention to 
an undertaking which strikes at the very root 
of the main purpose for which the ‘Audubon 
Movement’ was originally inaugurated. To 
inculcate a love of birds and to disseminate 
knowledge in regard to them, thus leading 
unconsciously to their protection and pre- 
servation, was surely the primary object of 
the Audubon Societies. Children of school 
age are much more receptive of such teaching 
than are adults and they are to be the men 
and women of the future. If the youth of the 
land know and love the birds, they will grow 
up to be the very best type of conservation- 
ists. Those of us who have had direct per- 
sonal experience along this line appreciate 
the good foundation work that is being ac- 
complished by these Junior Clubs. May they 
multiply prodigiously and may every effort 
be made to foster and encourage them! 
Sincerely yours, (Signed) Tuomas  S. 
Rosperts, Director, Zoological Museum, 
University of Minnesota. 


Having been connected with Audubon 
Society work for thirty years past, and having 
participated in the organization of the Penn- 
sylvania State Society and the National 
\ssociation, I realize the vital part that edu- 
cation has done in bringing about the present 
widespread interest in bird-protection. At 
the outset it was very difficult to provide and 
circulate literature for the purpose, and the 
State Societies never could meet the demand. 
The assumption of this part of the work by 
the National Association, through the or- 
ganization of the Junior Audubon Clubs, has 
been one of the outstanding features of bird- 
protection in America, and it is hard to over- 
estimate the value of the results. We now 
find men and women, occupying all sorts of 
positions of prominence, legislative and 
otherwise, who are in a position to help 
bird-protection, and through the training of 
the Audubon Clubs do not have to have 
the principles of the work explained to them. 
Chey just naturally ‘carry on.’ Very truly 
yours, (Signed) Witmer Stone, Director of 
‘he Museum, Academy of Natural Sciences 
if Philadelphia. 
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Permit me to congratulate you and the 
National Association upon the splendid 
growth and unqualified success of the Junior 
Audubon Clubs during the past year. It is 
a testimony alike to the growing appreciation 
of schools and teachers of the important part 
played by our birds in the scheme of things, 
and to the generous cooperation of many 
supporters of the Audubon Societies who are 
awake to the essential qualities of Nature 
Education. Cordially yours, (Signed) 
Artour N. Pack, President, American 
Nature Association. 


It has come under my personal observa- 
tion that you are accomplishing very great 
results for good with your Junior Audubon 
Club in my vicinity. 

I know of nothing that will produce more 
lasting results for the conservation move- 
ment in America than planting in the minds 
of the youths of the land a proper apprecia- 
tion of the friendly song-birds and their re- 
lation to the scheme of human life. 

I wish you continued success in this splen- 
did work. Yours very respectfully, (Signed) 
H. H. Haynes, State President, W. Va. 
Wild Life League. 


There can be no doubt that the study and 
protection of birds in Indiana has been 
wonderfully increased by the enrollment of 
Junior Audubon members in the various 
schools in the state, such enrollment having 
been secured through the services of a field 
worker on birds through a joint arrangement 
between the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and the Division of Fish and Game 
of the Indiana Department of Conservation. 

In looking through the summary of Junior 
Audubon Clubs and members enrolled under 
the Children’s Fund for the year ending 
June 1, 1926, Indiana is credited with an 
enrollment of 22,337 members, placing our 
state fourth in the list of 48 in the United 
States. 

I venture to say that this fine enrollment, 
which is nearly four times what it was two 
years ago, has been accomplished largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Alden H. Hadley, 
former field agent, and his successor, Mr. 
Sydney R. Esten. 
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I believe that placing a worker on birds 
and conservation in the field has done an 
immense amount of good in fostering interest 
in the conservation of birds and wild life in 
general. We hope to continue such co- 
operative work in the future, as we believe 
that it is as valuable as enforcing the game 
laws. Very truly yours, (Signed) GeorcE 
N. MANNFELD, Superintendent, 
and Game, The Dept. of Conservation, State 
of Indiana. 


Fisheries 


In the Junior Audubon work, which I 
have helped to carry on from central Cali- 
fornia to the southern border the past year, 
I have found the most enthusiastic response 
from the teachers and an eagerness to form 
Clubs by the children. The more than 3,000 
Junior sets sent out by our secretary and 
myself as a result of our contact with schools 
is proof that both teachers and children 
want the leaflets, once they are brought to 
their attention. 

In my estimation, no better work could be 
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done for both children and birds. 
Witurams Myers, President, 
Audubon Society. 


I have always found the Junior Audubon 
Club plan eagerly taken up by school children 
and effective in starting them on the road to 
nature knowledge, the foundation of all real 
learning. 

These clubs often give the teacher a hold 
on the interest and good-will of restive and 
‘difficult’ youngsters whom nothing else has 
reached. 

Of all the good work done by the Audubon 
Societies, I think this is the best. Yours very 
truly, (Signed) WinTHROP PACKARD, Sec.- 
Treas., Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


In my opinion, the National Association 
of Audubon Societies is accomplishing no 
greater work than by encouraging and or 
ganizing Junior Audubon Clubs in our public 
schools. Your cooperative work in Indiana 
with the State Department of Conservation 
has been productive of very far-reaching 
results. At a tender age these children are 
taught to know, love, and protect the birds. 
Not only does this add immeasurably to their 
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own enjoyment of the out-of-doors, but as 
they grow older, they are sure to become sane 
Yours very truly, (Signed) 
FRANK C. Evans, President, Indiana Audubon 
Society. 


conservationists. 


The Augusta Tilghman High School of 
this city has a Junior Audubon Club of 85 
members, and 40 more students will join 
before school closes for the summer. 

Every three weeks we have a class period 
given over to bird programs. During these 
meetings we hear bird reports, have bird 
contests, and try in every way to learn more 
about our birds. We have studied the life of 
Audubon and have found it especially inter 
esting because of his work done in our own 
state, Kentucky. 

I believe this Club has done much to foster 
a love of birds and animals among our high 
school students. It has certainly caused the 
members of the Club to make a closer 
acquaintance with their wild wood friends 
Sincerely yours, (Signed) E. EstHer Smitn, 
Biological Department, Augusta Tilghman 
High School, Paducah, Ky. 


It gives me pleasure to state that the 
teachers of Colburn Graded School 
found the Junior Audubon Clubs to be very 
helpful in inspiring greater love on the part 
of the boys and girls for their little feathered 


have 


friends. 

Not only do our pupils report the killing 
of birds, the robbing of nests, and any in- 
juries inflicted on the birds, but the older 
students are busy building bird-houses. I 
consider the Junior Audubon Club one of our 
greatest educational factors, and hope it will 
soon have a place in every school curriculum. 
Very sincerely, (Signed) ELBERTA BICKLEY, 
Colburn, Va. 


For several years the Biology Department 
of North Central High School has been or 
ganizing Junior Audubon Societies among 
the students in this course. 

We are highly pleased with the results of 
our work along this line. Boys who thought- 
lessly killed Swallows and other birds before 
taking this course, have become lovers of our 


wild bird life and ardent protectors instead of 
destroyers. These Junior Societies will 
furnish recruits for the Senior Audubon So- 
cieties later. They learn to appreciate the 
heritage of our wild life and become imbued 
with the idea that this heritage must be 
preserved for future generations and the 
welfare of the human race in general. Very 
respectfully, (Signed) T. A. BonseEr, De- 
partment of Biology, North Central High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 


Fifteen years ago I organized the St. 
Petersburg Audubon Society, and the first 
thing that I did was to appoint a Chairman 
to put Junior Audubon Clubs in the schools. 
The material furnished for this work by the 
National Association has grown better each 
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year and our schools are largely 100 per cent 
in membership. 

I would select as the best place in which 
to bring up a family that community where 
the schools have Junior Audubon member- 
ship and classes to teach the value of bird 
protection. I have been President of the 
Florida Audubon Society, and during my ad- 
ministration placed the Junior Audubon 
classes in the schools of the state as a work 
of the greatest importance. Now, as the 
Chairman of Birds, Game, and Flowers of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
I still preach “Junior Audubon Classes in 
ALL Schools of ALL States of the Union.” 
(Signed) (Mrs.) KATHERINE B. TiPpPeEtts, 
Chairman, Birds, Game, and Flowers, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


M. JEAN DELACOUR 


Among many pleasant experiences, the 
writer has often had occasion to recall his 
first visit, made during the month of May, 
1922, to the beautiful and historic home of 
M. Jean Delacour, President of the French 
League for the Protection of Birds. His 
gracious hospitality at Chateau de Cleres 
went far to make an experience not soon to 
be forgotten. 

It, therefore, brought a pleasurable ex- 
pectancy when, in the early spring, it was 
learned that the office at 1974 Broadway was 
to be privileged to have a visit from this very 
distinguished European ornithologist and 
conservationist. 

His visit, in May, came as an incident in a 
world tour during which he used to great 
advantage his keen powers of observation and 
spirit of sympathetic appreciation both as 
ornithologist and conservationist. M. Dela- 
cour is vitally interested in all the problems 


of conservation and manifested a keen in- 
terest in certain situations with which we are 
confronted in America. As Chairman of the 
French section of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird Protection, his influence has 
been very helpful and stimulating. 

M. Delacour is one of Europe’s most 
famous professional ornithologists, and his 
500-acre estate is a wonderful sanctuary 
where, in addition to native birds, one may 
find more than 200 species of exotic forms 
which have been collected during intervals 
of extensive travel. 

While in America, M. Delacour, through 
his pleasing personality, formed many de- 
lightful friendships. Our office feels much 
honored in the visit of our distinguished co- 
worker in the field of world-wide bird-pro- 
tection, and shall not soon cease to remember 
his enthusiasms and his gracious and en- 
tertaining talk. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OIL-POLLUTION 


A few facts are becoming ever-increasingly 
clear as during recent years the conservation 
movement has been gathering strength and 
making headway. We are beginning to see 
that modern civilization in many respects is 


very destructive, and that we have been 
paying a tremendous price for our boasted 
achievements. We are also beginning to 
realize, as never before, that our conservation 
problem is essentially. very complex, and in 
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many instances reaches far beyond the im- 
mediate boundaries of the state and nation. 
As an example of this enlarged viewpoint, 
which demanded more than national action, 
there was brought to pass a few years ago the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act with Great 
Britain. 

The recent International Conference on 
Oil-Pollution, called by President Coolidge 
and held in Washington from June 8 to 17, 
is another very significant and outstanding 
example of this constantly enlarging view- 
point with reference to one of our vital con- 
servation problems. This Conference was 
called by the President, at the request of 
the Congress, after the submission of a report 
by the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Oil-Pollution of Navigable Waters, in which 
it was recommended that an international 
conference be held. As of the 
American delegation the President appointed 
former Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey, Stephen Davis, and Dr. Arthur 
N. Young. Mr. Davis is solicitor of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Dr. Young is 
Oil-Pollution Committee 


members 


chairman of the 
which recommended the calling of the con- 
ference. 

For a number of years, especially since the 
more general adoption of oil as fuel for sea- 
going ships, the oil nuisance has been in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. It has, in fact, 
come to constitute a menace and a problem 
of international concern. 

The menace to aquatic birds from waste 
mineral oils discharged into public waters 
from tankers and oil-burning vessels, as well 
as from various sources on land, has been 
recognized for some time and has been the 
cause of much solicitude and alarm on the 
part of bird-protectionists. In many in- 
stances the feathers of the birds become 
clogged with oil, thus rendering them unable 
to fly and to feed themselves. A slow death 
by starvation then follows, or they are beaten 
to death by the waves on the shore, or are 
rendered unable to escape from their natural 
enemies. 

There is another aspect of the oil-menace, 
and that is its effect upon aquatic life other 
than bird life, its results upon fishes, their 
eggs and young, the food for both fishes and 
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aquatic birds, and, above all, the destruction 
of the microscopic plants and animals which 
carry on the chain of biological phenomena 
which make human life possible. 

At the preliminary International Con- 
ference held at Washington and represented 
by thirteen maritime nations, it was recog- 
nized that this oil-menace has three distinct 
sources, each of which is susceptible to cor- 
rection only by distinct cooperating agencies. 

1. The local; restricted to individuals, 
municipalities including industrial plants,— 
these represent chiefly local responsibilities 
susceptible to control by local public senti 
ment demanding state laws and enforcement. 

2. The coastal and inland navigable waters 
and their tributaries, including discharge of 
waste oil, etc., which crosses state bound 
aries. Congress has enacted the Oil-Pollution 
Act of 1924 covering the coastal navigable 
waters. Though limited to floating craft, and 
thus obviously only a partial remedy, the 
results have been beneficial. Supported by a 
recent report it is expected that the public 
will demand that this act be perfected by 
extending similar regulation to all sources of 
pollution on coastal and inland navigable 
waters of the United States at the next 
session of Congress in December. 

3. Finally, in addition to the inland and 
coastal aspects, it is recognized that oil by 
its characteristics spreads over immense 
areas and persists for very long periods, 
thereby resulting in serious accumulations of 
oil and oil mixtures. It is this fact that 
makes the oil-menace an international prob- 
lem, and it was for this reason that this im- 
portant conference was called in order to 
devise some means of solving the problem. 

The major results growing out of the 
meeting at Washington were incorporated in 
the following recommendations and are now 
being transmitted to the participating 
governments. 


(a) Prohibition of the discharge of mineral 
oils or mixtures containing more than .o5 
per cent of oil within 50 nautical miles of the 
shore. 

(6) These zones may, in special cases, be 
extended to 150 nautical miles, for the pur- 
pose of minimizing the danger to aquatic life 
including birds, fisheries, the eggs and young 
of fishes, food for fishes and birds. 


c) Special provisions for encouraging 
vessels and shipping interests to install ‘oil- 
separators’ on vessels and in harbors, for the 
dual purpose of conserving oil and aquatic 
resources. 


Bird protectionists every where, who have 
been familiar with the great destruction 
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wrought upon aquatic bird-life by the oil- 
menace, will no doubt cherish a fond hope 
that the recent International Conference on 
Oil-Polution represents a great forward step 
in the direction of a final solution of this 
vexatious problem. 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE AND MARSHLAND 
CONSERVATION BILL 


It is with considerable disappointment 
that the many friends of the Refuge Bill, who 
had high hopes of witnessing its passage 
during the recent session of Congress, had at 
last to give up all expectation of obtaining 
action at that time. In spite, however, of 
this failure to get action, the present situa- 
tion carries with it a feeling of optimism 
on the part of those who are most familiar 
with the things that happened at Wash- 
ington. 

In the minds of many sane and well-known 
conservationists, this bill represents the most 
constructive piece of proposed conservation 
legislation since the Migratory Bird Treaty 
\ct with Canada. As a matter of fact, the 
main features of the bill are designed to 
enable our Government more adequately to 
carry out its treaty obligations with Eng- 
land, In view of these very palpable facts, it 
has, of course, been rather irritating to those 
vitally interested in the passage of the bill 
that a comparatively small yet determined 
element of opposition should have developed 
to such an extent as to have kept the measure 
from being brought to a vote. 

The bill first came up as a special order and 
then as regular business of the Senate, and 
was before that body for nearly three weeks. 
Senator Norbeck of South Dakota, a warm 
friend of the bill, fathered the measure in the 
Senate and throughout the rather spirited 
debate handled the situation in a very 
dignified and tactful manner. According to 
the ordinary Senate procedure, it was 
theoretically impossible for anything else to 
ome up until the debate had been concluded 
nd a vote taken, but three Senators, by 

structionist methods, succeeded in bring- 

g in other matters and it became increas- 
ingly impossible to bring the bill to a vote. 


Of course, those who are acquainted with 
Senate procedure are perfectly familiar with 
such tactics. The New York Times com- 
mented on the situation in the following very 
pithy language: 

“Every Senator holds the power to veto 
over every other and on occasion over the 
whole remaining ninety-five. Representing a 
sovereign state, a Senator comes to think of 
himself as having most of the prerogatives of 
sovereignty, among them being the right 
to say ‘I forbid.’ The only way to get around 
this power of the individual is to apply the 
doctrine of ‘unanimous consent.’ If you can 
get the whole body of vetoing sovereigns to 
agree to do something, then it can be done: 
otherwise not.” 

An atmosphere was therefore unavoidably 
developed which was charged with much 
irritation. Here was a measure which, even 
according to one of its active opponents, had 
the support of 80 per cent of the Senate yet 
which was unable to be brought to a vote on 
account of the obstructionist methods. The 
situation at length became so irritating that 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee, a supporter 
of the bill, forced the cloture vote, and, as is 
well known, the United States Senate is tra- 
ditionally opposed to the cloture. It has been 
stated that had not the cloture vote been 
taken the measure would have been passed 
either that day or the next. 

Throughout the debate the friends of the 
bill were charged with many ulterior motives. 
A few honest objectors to the bill registered 
their opposition principally on two grounds: 
first, that it represented an undue extension 
of the Federal power, and, second, that a 
Federal hunting license was a thing not to 
be thought of. 

To the first objection it may be answered 
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that since the Federal Government is already 
charged with the administration of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act with Canada, it 
would represent no great enlargement of 
powers to give over to the Federal authorities 
the administration of the provisions of the 
proposed Migratory Bird Refuge and Marsh- 
land Conservation Act, especially in view of 
the fact that each state, by the provisions of 
the measure, is given participating and dis- 
cretionary powers. 

To the second objection it may be answered 
that much careful thought and consideration 
has for some time been given to the matter 
of raising funds in order to meet the needs of 
this important problem of the conservation 
of our migratory birds which is attempted to 


For many years the writer has been 
driving an automobile and during this inter- 
val has frequently had occasion to note the 
killing of birds by cars exceeding a certain 
speed. So far as is recalled, he has only once 
seen printed mention of this new danger to 
bird-life which has arisen with the almost 
universal use of the automobile. 

It is not contended that this constitutes a 
menace of such proportions as is likely to 
make any noticeable decrease in our bird 
population, but the subject is chiefly inter- 
esting as one example of the destruction 
which civilization is bringing to our wild life. 
The writer’s attention began especially to be 
called to this situation when as field agent for 
Indiana he was much of the time on the road, 
driving rapidly from one part of the state to 
another over the magnificent system of state 
highways. Many thousands of miles were 
covered in this way, and on more than one 
occasion, when hurrying to meet some en- 
gagement, there has come an eager desire 
that time might have permitted the making 
of a complete and accurate tabulation of 
birds found dead on the roadways. In the 
larger number of cases, immediate identifi- 
cation was possible while driving rapidly 
along, but often the forms were so mutilated 
and flattened on the pavement or hard- 
surfaced road by. the passing of innumerable 
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BIRDS KILLED BY AUTOMOBILES 


be solved in this proposed legislation. It has 
been generally conceded that no appro 
priation for such purpose is likely to be made 
by Congress. A Federal hunting license has 
therefore been deemed the only logical and 
available source of raising funds commen 
surate with the needs of the situation. 

The Migratory Bird Refuge and Marsh 
land Conservation Bill is not dead. Thx 
vast and urgent need which it is designed 
permit that. It will 


to meet will not 
come up again during the second session of 
the Sixty-Ninth Congress, which convenes in 
December, and the many friends and sup 
porters of this great conservation measure 
have a well-grounded assurance that it will 
then become enacted into law. 


wheels, that only a careful examination would 
have made identification possible. 

The writer particularly recalls a trip of 
40 miles over the National Old Trails road 
west of Indianapolis, where between twenty- 
five and thirty dead birds were counted. 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, Flickers, and 
Mourning Doves seem to fall victims more 
frequently than any other birds. These 
species possess a fondness for lighting on 
roadways, and a practically noiseless and 
high-powered motor car bearing down on 
them at a speed of from 30 to 40 miles per 
hour, or even greater, leaves them with 
almost no chance of escape. 

The writer has time and again thrown on 
the brakes and even skidded the car to avoid 
running over birds in the road. On numerous 
occasions Bob-whites have escaped only by 
such quick action on the part of the driver. 
Not long since, while riding with a man who 
was driving at high speed, a pair of Mourning 
Doves were run down and smashed against 
the wind-shield. 

Naturally, most birds killed by motor cars 
are destroyed during the hours of daylight, 
but now and then nocturnal birds or migrants 
are blinded by the head-lights and thus meet 
a similar fate. Some time ago the writer took 
his car out of the garage in the morning and 
found a dead Whip-poor-will lying between 


the fender and the engine case. He then 
recalled having hit some bird the night before. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that 
motor cars annually take a considerable toll 
of rabbits, skunks, and oppossums, and, in 
point of numbers, probably in the order 
named. 

It may be suggested that many of the birds, 
found dead on our roadways, have met their 
fate during the migration season by striking 
the wires which frequently parallel our high- 
ways. In some instances, no doubt, this is 
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true, as in the case of Rails and Coots and 
now and then Herons, but in the examples 
cited, the species found and the season of the 
year considered precludes any such supposi- 
tion. It remains, therefore, to make a kindly 
appeal to motorists to exercise care in driving, 
as several species of birds which love to light 
on our roadways have practically no chance 
against a noiseless rapidly driven motor car, 
and it is so easy to extend this little bit of 
kindly consideration to our feathered friends. 
—A. H. H. 
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